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NINETEEN STATES 
MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Mississippi Valley Suffragists 
Discuss Tactics and Plan Land- 
slide for Votes for Women 


To the suffragists of 1913, the terri- 
tory adjoining our nine free States is 
“The Promised Land.” With the lead- 
ing suffragists of nineteen Southern 
and Western States taking part, the 
Mississippi Valley Conference to meet 
in St. Louis on April 2, 3 and 4, is, 
therefore, of the highest importance. 
The purpose of the conference is to 
discuss the tactics best suited to that 
part of the country; which is rapidly 
winning equal suffrage, and to plan to 
bring in the largest number of free 
States at the earliest possible date. 
The very fact that all our free States 
are west of the Mississippi shows that 
the methods of winning the West are 
not those that are likely to win the 
East. The conference is, therefore, 
for the express purpose of winning 
“The Promised Land.” 

This is the second convention of the 
kind held in this country. The first 
one was held in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee last May, and was attended by 
the leaders of sixteen States. At St. 
Louis all sessions will be held in the 
Buckingham Hotel. The character of 
the conference is indicated by the sub- 
jects of the addresses, which are as 
follows: 

The program as thus far completed 
is as follows: 

Wednesday, April 2 

Morning: Welcome, Mrs. David M. 
O'Neil, St. Louis. Securing the Sub- 
mission of a Constitutional Amend. 
inent (a) By Legislative Action: Pre- 
election Work with Candidates, Catha- 
rine Waugh McCulloch; Securing a 
Suffrage Plank in Political Party 
Platforms, Mrs. Frank A. Harrison, 
Omaha; The Suffrage Lobby, Miss 
lizabeth Hauser, Warren; The Hear- 
Form of Organization Needed 
the State to Influence 
Legislative Action, Mrs. Draper 
Smith, Omaha, (b) Through the 
Initiative and Referendum: Methods 
of Securing the Necessary Signatures, 
Miss Mary McEnerney, Chicago; Mrs. 
lrances W. Munds, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(c) Through Constitutional Conven- 
tions, Hagriet Taylor Upton, Ohio; 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
ills, Mrs. Genevieve Chalkley, Law- 
rence, Kans.; How to Secure the En- 
dorsement of Other Organizations; 
Follow Up Work with Organizations 
that Have Endorsed Suffrage, Miss 
Fiora Dunlap, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Afternoon: After Submission, Or- 
ganization for the Campaign: Unify- 
ing Suffrage Forces, Ada L. James, 


ing; 


Throughout 














MRS. ELLA 8S. STEWART 
Chairman of the Mississippi Valley Suffrage 
Conference Committee. 


Wisconsin, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Ohio; Shall There Be One State Suf- 
frage Organization, or More? Ad- 
vantages, Disadvantages, Miss Helen 
M. Eacker, Lawrence, Kan.; State 
Headquarters, Miss Charlotte Rum- 
bold, St. Louis; The Best Unit of Or- 


‘(Continued on Page 102) 





NATIONAL ACTION 
NOW LOOMS UP 


Sweeping Suffrage Amendment 
Will Be Pushed in Congress 
As Never Before 


Never before in the history of the 
United States has there been such an 
opportunity to secure a federal amend- 
ment giving women nation-wide suf- 
frage as is possible with the new Con- 
gress. President Wilson is being 
flooded with requests from suffragists 
in all parts of the country urging him 
to incorporate in his message to the 
special session, which opens on April 
7, a recommendation for woman suf- 
frage. 

On the morning of that day a great 
mass meeting will be held in Washing- 
ton in the Columbia Theatre, with Dr. 
Shaw, Mrs. Catt, and other prominent 
speakers. Following the meeting, 531 
women, one from each Congressional 
District and two at large from each 
State, for the two Senators, will 
march to the Capitol to present to 
each Senator and Representative a 
petition from home asking their sup- 
port for the constitutional amend- 
ment. The paraders will be dressed 
in white. 

The committee of suffragists ap- 
pointed to frame the amendment 
agreed on the following wording: 
“The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by 
any State thereof on account of sex.” 

Senator Thomas of Colorado, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, announced that a 
resolution proposing the amendment 
will be introduced in the Senate soon 
after the opening of the extra session, 
and will be actively pushed. Hearings 


will be held in both Senate and 
House, and the suffragists are already 
preparing their arguments. 

Copies of resolutions and letters 


sent to the President on this subject 


are being received at Washington suf- 
frage Headquarters in shoals every 
The messages are coming from 
all parts of the country, both’ from 
suffrage and hon-suffragee’ States 
Those from the non-snfigge@ * States 
are particularly urgent.” =” ' 

Miss Lucy Burns, who is assisting 
Miss Alice Paul in directing the cam- 


day. 


paign, has general charge of organiz- 
ing the demonstration for the amend- 
ment. Miss Eliza Lord has charge of 
collecting the petitions which will be 
brought from each Congressional Dis- 
trict. 


FARMERS AIDING 
MICHIGAN CAUSE 


Say Opposition Is Complimentary 

—Believe Suffrage Efficient 

Power for Righteousness 

Michigan farmers seem more than 
friendly to the suffrage cause in the 
present Campaign and are expected to 
turn out in large numbers on April 7. 
The name of Representative James 
McBride, president of the Michigan 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs, 
appears first on a circular just issued, 
which reads in part: 

“The State Association of .Farmers’ 
Clubs, by its officers, censiders it not 
only a duty but a pleasure to ask all 
club members to use every rightful 
means to secure a favorable action of 
clubs at their meetings precéding 
election and also the individual mem. 
bers to get voters to the polls next 


rmonth to vote for woman suffrage. 


We believe that as a power for right- 
eousness in government woman suf- 
frage will be effective. There is nc 
organized opposition to woman suf. 
frage except from the liquor interests. 
This opposition is really compii- 
mentary to women, and the question is 
whether the men of Michigan are 
chivalric and will recognize woman as 
an economic factor in citizenship and 
moral progress or will rally to the 
Support of the ‘wet’ interests,” 





THE PROMISED LAND 

















The New Woman of the Golden West 
and of the Sunny South 


HOGS WIN AGAIN 
OVER CHILDREN 


Indiana Legislature This Time 
Shows That It Sets Greater 
Value Upon Porkers 








The Indiana Legislature that hag 
just adjourned appropriated $25,000 
for the better care of hogs, and defeat- 
ed an appropriation of $5,000 for the 
better care of children. This ought to 
add zeal to the annual meeting of the 
Women’s Equal Franchise League, 
which will be held next week in Indi- 
anapolis. The Legislature also defeat- 
ed the proposal for a constitutional 
convention, which was advocated by 
the friends of suffrage and other re- 
forms, and showed itself generally 
corporation-ridden and reactionary. 





Beside the suffrage amendment, the 
initiative and referendum and fire- 
men’s pensions will be voted on this 
spring in Michigan. 





WILSON PROVES 
SYMPATHETIC 


Mrs. Harper Tells of Suffrage In- 
terview With President — Is 
Favorably Impressed 

President Wilson was not quoted 
exactly last week, writes Mrs. Ida 

Husted Harper of New York, who was 

one of the deputation to request the 

President to recommend woman suf- 

frage to Congress. What he said was 


this: 


“If I do not comply with your re- 
quest, I don’t want this to be regarded 
as an indication of my attitude, one 
way or another.” 


“He is a very sympathetic listener,” 
writes Mrs. Harper, “and those who 
went into his office prejudiced against 
him came away very favorably im- 
pressed. I left with him a copy of 
The Woman’s Journal, with the para- 
graph ‘Suffrage Status’ marked, and 
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MICHIGAN HANGS 
IN THE BALANCE 


Vote Comes in Nine Days—Vic- 
ious Interests Now Fighting 
Openly 











,In nine days Michigan will vote up- 
on the suffrage amendment. The 
Michigan women are making a valiant 
campaign, and many suffragists from 
other States have gone over to help 
them. One experienced worker writes: 

“The last Michigan campaign was 
wholly unlike this one. 
there is open opposition on the part 
o7 the vicious interests. Some men 
who were working allies last time are 
not able, for business reasons, to help 
this time. However, groups of busi- 
ness men who did nothing before are 
working hard because they disapprove 
of the way the ballots were tampered 
with at the last election, and are 
bound that the women shall have fair 
play. The rural vote can be depended 
upon, although it is said that the op- 
position is sending men plainly 
dressed to walk from farm to farm 
arguing against suffrage. Minnie 

Bronson has Headquarters at the Ho- 
tel Ponchartrain in Detroit, and is 
telling the tales long since refuted, 
and drawing a goodly salary for trying 
to demonstrate that woman’s sphere 
is the home. But suffragists who have 
worked a lifetime without pay are 
leading the newer workers, we hope, 
to victory. April 7 is not far off.” 

The women are too hard at work in 
these closing hours of the campaign 
to be able to write much about their 
work to The Woman’s Journal. But 
experience in other States has shown 
that the enemy will probably spring 
some new devices just a day or two 
before election, and that the women 
will need money to meet them. Michi- 
gan is the storm centre for the whole 
country just now, and every suffragist 
who can possibly do so should send a 
contribution to the State president, 
Mrs, Clara B. Arthur, 21 Grand Circus 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


ARIZONA WOMEN 
URGE REFORM 


Mothers’ Pension and Working 
Women’s Law Actively Sup- 
ported in Legislature 





The Arizona Legislature has just 
passed an emergency law, to take ef- 
fect immediately, opening the regis- 
tration books so that the women may 
vote at all elections from this time 
7orth. Women have also been exempt- 
2d from giving their ages, except to 
say that they are 21. 

The men of Maricopa County will 
give a reception and banquet to the 
vomen voters, and have arranged to 
welcome them in royal fashion. It 
is expected that the other counties 
vill follow. 

Numerous bills for the betterment 
»f women and children have been in- 
troduced into the Arizona Legisla- 
ture, writes Mrs. Frances Willard 
Munds, among them a mothers’ pen- 
sion bill, one to raise the age of con- 
sent to 21 years, and one to shorten 
the hours of labor for the working 
women to eight hours per day. The 
women are taking an active interest 
n the progress of these various meas- 
ares, and the women’s organizations 
throughout the State are sending in 
»ndorsements. 

In a letter to Mrs. Munds, the Pic- 
‘orial Review, which has_ recently 
come out in favor of suffrage, says 
that the attitude of their readers has 
been a revelation to them. They had 
10 idea that suffrage had such a hold 
yn the women of the country. 








expressed the hope that he might find 
time to glance through the paper. It 
had two ‘doves’ out!” 





This time | 
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PILGRIMS 


By Margaret Belle Houston 








Give me your hand, my Sister—soft 
little hand and white! 

Shrinking from hurt or soilure, boast- 
ing its frailty’s might, 
Boasting its dimpled guidance that 
monarchs may not resist, 
Dangling the harem bangles from deli- 
cate finger and wrist— 

Now for the sake of the nations that 
yet may be born of thee, 

Give me your hand, my Sister, and go 
through the night with me! 


Give me your hand, my Sister, broken 
and gnarled and grey! 

Those who are born to thy sorrow 
have need of thy strength today. 

Labor hath dimmed thy vision and 
hunger hath made thee hard, 

Yet turn from thy watch this hour, 
and heaven itself will guard. 

From every mine and galley thy little 
ones call to thee. 

Rise in thy love, my Sister, and go 
through the dark with me! 


Give me your hand, my Sister! ‘Tis 
never the soul they kill. 

Men have marred you and mocked 
you, you are my Sister still. 

I who was housed and shielded, that 
grew as the lilies grew, 

Heard of your shame in whispers, now 
I am come to you. 

Those on the brink of your darkness 
are crying that,they may see, 

Lift up the light, my Sister, and come 
through the night with me: 


Let us go forth together, up through 
the stony wood, ‘ 
Up to the house of our Brother, who 
hath not understood. ; 
Long have we loved and served him, 
each in her separate way. — 
We have borne him sons unflinching. 
praying as mothers pray; 
molded, yore i. 
small to his spirit’s w 3 
Hlave nen oy perhaps. the body to 
serve the body of him, _ 
Have yielded, it may be, the birt . 
right of honor and love ané 
We Ww a now to our Brother, who 
would not do us wrong. 


spirit 
Have 


Come! Let us go in the silence and 
knock on our Brother's eg . 
ile will awaken and open as he ha 
opened before. _ 
He will behold us — 
t strong anc ave, 
Wired = the patriot’s purpose, 
brave as himself is brav . secati 
He will not bid us homeward, e 
through the forest dim, 
Closing the oo — 
ur faith in : 
But f.-4.. us there in the pee 
supplicant, hand in —_ 
Mayhap he will bid us enter: May hs 
sites he will understand! 


S. NATHAN HAS 
- REPLY FOR ANTI 


” Asks 
f Consumers’ League 
gg eaten to Fight Sweat Shops 


Instead of Suffragists 


patient 


as fruit 








president of 


-s. Frederick Nathan, 
Mrs. Frede ges 


» Consumers’ League of N 
a am a good answer the =, 
day to an anonymous corresponden 
who asked if the League’s label — 
always found on suffragists’ cloaks ant 
hats. Mrs. Nathan writes: 

“The Consumers’ League label 
not to be found on cloaks and = 
whether worn by suffragists or anti- 
suffragists. The Consumers’ League, 
through lack of financial support, co 
thus far been able to place its labe 
only on women’s white underwear. 

“However, ‘Miss Inquisitive’ is pt 
aken if she thinks that all ‘bar- 
en made in sweat shops 
under bad conditions. If she a 
visit the Consumers’ League exhibi 
at the Women’s Industrial —— 
now being held at Grand wenger 
Palace, she will find that some of t : 
lowest-paid sweatshop products sell . 
very high prices in the retail — 
whereas sometimes very cheap article 
are made under wholesome conditions 
i to-date factories. 

a pig often stated by anti-suffra- 
there is only a very small per- 
n who desire to vote, 
ditions can be 
thout the bal- 


is 


mist 
gains’ have be 


gists, 
centage of wome 
and if present evil = 
; died by women W 
i a does not the ‘vast army of 
anti-suffragists join the recy ngreed 
League movement and make it . : 
sible for the League to extend * 
use of its label? Or, why do — e 
anti-suffragists abolish the sweatshop 


evil?” 





Out of the seventeen initiates - 
Phi Beta Kappa, the honor fraternity 
in Ohio State University, eleven were 
women, although the men students in 
the university outnumber the women 
about five to one. Commenting on 
this, The Lantern, a student publica- 
tion, says, half jocularly, that one of 
these days Phi Beta Kappa will be- 
come a sorority. 
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The breakfast hour in the b.3, heav- 
ily-decorated Johnson house was both 
interesting and painful that morning. 

Mrs. Johnson was tired, tearful, and 
angry. Mr. Johnson was angry, ex- 
cited, profane. Miss Carlyle, unex- 
pectedly arrived from her ranch in 
Idaho on a visit to her sister, looked 
from one to the other, saying little, 
but growing steadily pinker as to ‘the 
cheeks and more glittering as to the 
eyes. 

“What are you going to do, Worth?” 
she asked at last. 

“Do!” he cried. “What can anybody 
do against these accursed papers! 
They have no respect for privacy, for 
personal rights, for anything. I know 
what's at the bottom of this! Beebe’s 
paper started it, with nasty headlines 
and columns of innuendoes, from pure 
personal malice. Beebe was a class- 
mate of mine; he always hated me be- 
cause I wouldn't introduce him to my 
sister. None of us would—that were 
decent. He wasn’t, then or ever. 
When he went into politics I opposed 
him—he knows that well enough. 
He’s been lying low to get even with 
me—and he's done it.” 

“You spoiled that franchise deal of 
his, too,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

“And a good thing for the city that 
I did,” her husband agreed. 

“Yes, it’s personal enmity, Ellen. 
He uses his paper to pay Off his 
srudges—very effectively.” 
“How about the others?” she asked. 
picking up one or two from the floor 
where he had cast them aside. 

“They are nearly as_ bad, They 
don't want to be outdone, of course. 
It was ‘a story’ after he'd got it 
Started, and they are running it hard. 
One’s as bad as the other as to that. 
Of course, if that boy hadn’t given 
them the chance He glanced at 
regarding him 
steadily with earnest, tear-filled eyes, 
and rose from the table. “There’s 
nothing to do but to stand it,” he 
growled, and they saw him wave aside 
two insistent young men at the gate 
and slam the door of his big car as it 
started off. 

“You can’t realize it, Eien,” Mrs. 
Johnson explained, “iiving as you do 
out there where the papers are decent. 
or at least, if they are bad, not so 
powerful.” 

“And where the people are a little 


his wife, who was 


more rebellious, I fancy,” Miss Car- 
lyle suggested. “You talk about this 

others—and their 
power; but the dirty work is done by 
these reporters, isn’t it?” 
“Oh, they are only hired 
not responsible,” 
swered., 


Beebe—and__ the 


they’re 
Mrs. Johnson an- 


“A man may be hired to kill my 
cows,” the western woman slowly re 
plied. “He may not be responsible, 
but I don’t let him!” 

“Oh, well, of course, it’s different 
out there—this can’t be helped. But 
it’s awful! If only Worth hadn’t mar- 
ried her! His father’s furious. It 
was bad enough without this pub- 
licity.” 

“Is there anything against the girl?” 
“Why, she’s a common shop girl— 
that’s enough! And Worth might 
have married anybody!” The tears 
ran over, 

Miss Carlyle patted her sister's 
shoulder. “Come, come, Susie! No 
use crying over spilt milk. Even 
these ferrets haven’t found out any- 
thing against her character, with their 
slimy little ‘It is said’ and ‘Report 
claims,’ and ‘Her relatives deny.’ I’m 
going to see her.” 
“Oh, will you? 
want to, but Mr. Johnson has set his 
foot down. He feels horribly about it 
all—horribly!” 


street car, thank you.” 
forth at once, 


And she set 


all bad enough, but the account in the 


sists on being addressed”: “The so- 


displayed on the proper 
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By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


paign”; “Worth Johnson, Jr., son of 
the well-known millionaire of that 
name, renounced by his family on ac- 
count of the affair with the Gold- 
thwaite girl.” 

Miss Carlyle fairly ground her teeth. 
Nothing had been spared. There were 
personal accounts.of Mr, . Johnson's 
family and Mrs. Johnson's family. 
Even her own advent was dragged in. 
“An unknown woman was seen to 
drive up to the Johnson residence late 
at night and hurriedly enter. It was 
learned from the driver that she had 
arrived, apparently, on the 10.35 train. 
She had, however, no baggage except 
a suit case, which appeared to be 
heavy.” 

She read on and on, and laid 
down the paper with a feeling as of 
having run a gauntlet of polecats. 

“And the boy has done nothing on 
earth but marry the girl he loves and 
risk a fortune to do it!” she said to 
herself. 


In due time she reached the cheap 
apartment house, the address of which 
was so publicly known, 

“I wish to see Mrs. Worth Johnson.” 

“It's no use your goin’ up,” said the 
janitor, grinning. “She says she 
won't see anybody.” 

“She'll see me,” said Miss Carlyle. 

“Oh, yes, that’s what they all say. 
But Mr. Johnson, he told me to tell 
‘em all that she wouldn't see no one. 
[t's on account of them reporters,” he 
added, grinning again. “One got in 
pretendin’' he was the iceman; and 
another a fire inspector or summat. 
Tefl you, they're smart!” 

“Which flat is it?” she demanded. 

“He’s told me not to give no infor- 
ination—not to no one; and he’s took 
his card out of the box, toe.” 

The visitor glanced at the inade- 
quate row of letter boxes in the little 
hall. One was nameless, but stuffed 
with letters. 

“Very well,” said she. “TL tell 
him you obeyed orders. I'm his aunt.” 
And she started upstairs. 

It was easy to ring someone else's 
bell and find out which was Mr. John- 
son's flat, but it was not easy to ob- 
tain an entrance there. She rang, she 
knocked, she shook the door, and 
after a long time a tired little voice 
on the inside said shakily, “Please go 
away! Oh, do go away! My head 
aches so!” 

“Let me in, child,” said Miss Car 
lyle. “I’m not a reptile! I’m Worth’s 
aunt Ellen.” 

The door opened a crack, held by a 
chain, and a girl's face peered timidly 
out, withdrawn on the instant. 

“Tl am Ellen Carlyle—his mother’s 
sister—she says he looks like me—let 
me in, my dear, before any one else 
comes.” 

The girl looked at her again, hesi- 
tated, trusted her intuition and opened 
the door. As she did so a woman 
rushed down the flight above and a 
man up from the flight below, but Miss 
Carlyie whisked in and closed the 
door so sharply they gained nothing. 
They rang—and rang—and rang. 
“Where's that bell? Let’s go and 
stop it,” said the visitor, and with a 
piece of one of the hated papers she 
soon reduced the sound to a soft 
thumping. 

Then she returned to the little par- 
lor and looked at the girl calmly and 
straightforwardly. 

The girl looked at her. She was a 
childish little thing, very young, very 
pretty, and showing possibilities of 
finer growth with years. But at pres- 1 


t 


€ 


i 


scribbling when she returned behind 


of stout new 
tight around his arms and the chair 
back, anether around his neck, and, as 
he strove to rise, one more around his 
legs and the chair’s together. 


fast behind him, “but this will do. He Ee 

You can throw yourself on the floorfat her. ut the slow, hot red of 
and bang about if you want to, or}shame made his face burn, and his 
scream. 


ably done. 
like me to do?” t 


young man. 
steer on my ranch, It’s no great|for doing things like this! 
trick, as you see. Now we’ll have our}could have been an honest bricklayer 

’ —a fireman—a competent clerk—an 
efficient 


“Never mind, never mind, my dear! 
Worth has a great deal on his mind; 
you mustn't lay it up against him.” 

“But you don’t know! It’s because 
of what I said, or of what they said I 
said—I’m sure | didn’t—that his father 
got so mad! It was bad enough be- 
fore, but after that he just cut him 
off. And to think that I—that I should 
have been the 

The poor little thing could not speak 
for crying. 

“Listen to me, my dear. It was not 
your fault. You did nothing wrong 
at all, It’s not wrong to be caught 
in a trap—once! You didn’t know 
what a reporter was, that’s all. Don’t 
you blame yourself, my dear—not a 
bit. Nor don’t blame Worth, either 
he’s furious because he can't pro- 
tect you,” 

“Yes, he is, Aunt Ellen. He’s put 
that chain on, and he’s forbidden me 
to leave the house—-I wouldn’t have, 
anyway. They are out there—with 
their kodaks!” She shuddered. 

They both started and listened. 
There was a sound at the kitchen 
window. Miss Carlyle made a quick 
dash for the door. She was in time 
to see a man on the fire escape push 
back the inadequate lock with his 
knife blade, raise the window and 
step briskly in. Kitty gave a little 
He lifted his hat. 

“Excuse me, ladies, I represent the 
Evening Exposer. It is now stated on 
good authority that Mr. Johnson, Sr. 
has used his influence to have his 





scream, 


son discharged from his present em- 
Is this true?” 
“It's the first one,” gasped Kitty, 
and fled to her bedroom, locking the 
door after her. 


ployment, 


Miss Carlyle stood with her arms 
folded, facing the stranger, and study- 
ing him. “What is your name?” she 
asked suddenly. ! 
He offered his card: “Jay Whit- 
stone, of the Evening Exposer.” 
“Son of J. R. Whitstone, of New 
Bedford?” she demanded. 
“IT am,” he said. “And now, per- 
haps you can tell me about this little 
matter?” 


“Certainiy I can. 
you? Take this chair; I’ll be with you 
in a moment.” 
She set a tall-backed dining-room 
chair at the table, where he could 
write conveniently, and stepped back 
into the kitchen. He was hastily 


him, and before he looked up a loop 


clothes line snapped 


“You deserve to be thrown and hog 


If you do, lll have you ar-{t 
ested for breaking and entering.” | 
He looked at her cautiously, judg- 


ing himself to be in the hands of a]l 
dangerous mad woman. 
cessful, madam,” he said. 


She laughed drily. “He thinks I’m} 


‘razy, I do believe. 


nterview.” 


She seated herself opposite him, a 
ittle flushed, but calm. “I do not|¢ 


“Why, yes, I can,” she said, slowly. do their stabbing in the back. 
Come in, won’t}that was some risk. 


Not a bit of it,|a college 
But I learned to rope afstrong body, are willing to take money 











AN UNWILLING INTERVIEW 





to injure his enemy, to hurt his pride, 
to stab him through his deepest af. 
fections. It was a beautiful opportu. 
nity. He could at the same time bring 
distress and shame to four people, 
against three of whom he had no 
grudge, two of whom were women. 
One a mother, hurt through her moth- 
er’s love and pride, through separa- 
tion from her only child. One a 
young bride, in the first happiness of 
the honeymoon. 

“To accomplish this evil, lies must 
be told, since the truth was harmless, 
even in red headlines. To save his 
hide from legal punishment he can 
not even lie openly, but must insinu- 
ate. The stuff he publishes! suggests 
to every mind the grossest calumnies 
against a pure young girl—stains that 
will cling and follow her for life. 

“In your original interview with 
her, by using her innocence and inex 
perience to gather material from, she 
herself is made to strike a blow at her 
husband’s happiness—a refinement o/ 
cruelty not used by the Apaches. They 
torture men and also women, but they 
do not use the woman to torture the 
man with. Your master does. In 
order to accomplish this purpose all 
common decency must be ignored, all 
privacy, all delicacy, ail respect for 
personal freedom. This little bride 
is a prisoner on account of the staring 
cameras that wait outside. She can 
not rest because of the noise of her 
assailants. One of you gentlemen ob 
tained entrance by bribing the ice 
man, I understand—-an easy affair. 
One said hé was a fire inspector, [ 
hear, 
inexperienced, defenceless young girl. 
This is not done in the evening, while 
her husband is at home. Worth John 
son, Jr., is a man—he might ‘object to 
being insulted in his own house. lie 
might resent it. So the woman is 
harassed during the hours when her 
husband is at work—it is safer then 
“Now, as Mr. Beebe and his kind 
cannot do all this dirty work them 
selves they have to hire mercenary 
fellows to do it for them; ae ‘the 
mediaeval aristocrats hired bravos to 
Even 
The victim was 


usually a man. He might live long 


enough to hit back. 


“But the ‘Knight of the Pen’ is quite 


safe. 


“There is no law against his offence 
—as yet—unless it could be put under 
the head of malicious mischief. He 


commits his assault under the tremen- 
dous protection of the 
having accomplished his purpose, he 
lays the blame upon the public—says 
they like it.” 


Press; and, 


Miss Carlyle sat back in her chair 


tied,” she said, making the last knot]#"d regarded her victim quietly. 


He did not look 


eeth were set till the cheek muscles 
knotted at the corners of his jaw. 

“Cruel, isn’t it?” she remarked calm 
y. “To tie you up—helpless—and tell 


“Very suc-}| you what I think of you. But suppose 
“Admir-}I were telling the whole town, the 
And now what would you{ whole country, the world, if it cared 


O copy. I'd like to. 
“You, Jay Whitstone, ¢ man, with 
education, with a_ sound, 


When you 


motorman—you preferred 
his! You chose this! You did not 


Any lie will do toe deceive an ‘ 


All the way down town she read] more! 
the different “stories” in the papers,|take care of you. 
She sat down and gathered the cry-|dollars you are content to do dishon- 
Beebe organ particularly rich in sug-|ing girl motherly | orable work, is a personal enemy of 


gestion: “Mrs. Johnson—as she in-| arms. 


called Mrs. Worth Johnson, Jr.” “The{no idea. 


finger’; | fore! 


lyle. “You poor baby!” 


There, there!” 
into her strong, 


“It’s so awful, Aunt Ellen! 





“Kitty Goldthwaite’s successful cam-| me!” 





At which the poor baby crumpled |fectly free to do so. 
“Well, he can’t set his foot down on| down in a little heap by the lounge|your father. 
me,” said Miss Carlyle. “I’ll go in the|and sobbed into the cushion. 
“Now, look here, child, brace up,|4 d0g would be ashamed of. 
brace up—they sha’n’t hurt you any|I want to explain this matter to you 
Your Aunt Ellen has come to|clearly. 


ent her eyes were red with crying, and| think you would wish to write it, even 
I’m so glad, Ij}her nerves at the last stretch. 
“You poor baby!” said Miss Car-| will remember it. 


if you could, but I am quite sure you 
And if you choose 
to publish what I say you are per- 
I used to know 
He was a gentleman, I 
am sorry to see his son doing things 
Now, 


Your employer, the master 


you are willing to serve, for whose 


Mr. Johnson. This you knew. He 


You’ve|employs his paper to fight his per- 
When the first one came I/sonal battles, to injure his enemies, 
alleged marriage is said to have taken thought he was a—a gentleman, and|to carry out petty spites and large 
place at a country parsonage”; “Miss|I’d never had to be careful of what I} cruelty. This 
Goldthwaite, or Mrs. Johnson, wears a]said before—even with working men] Worth Johnson, Jr., had the courage 
conspicuous gold ring ostentatiously|—I never talked to a—a tell-tale be-|and honesty to marry the girl he 
And Worth was angry with|loved, even though it might cost him 


you knew. When 


a fortune, your master saw a chance 





drop it when you found what was re- 
quired of you. You did not blush 
then, as you are blushing now, and 
say ‘I resign. No gentleman would 
do a thing like that.’ 

“You are willing to be the tool of 
private spite, as well as to cater to 
low public tastes—to please the mean- 
est side of the meanest people. 

“Do you know the one thing that 
the dirtiest little street rascal is de- 
spised for? ‘Snitchin’.’ Telling tales!” 
Sie counted on her fingers. 

“To injure a helpless woman is the 
work of a coward. 

“To pry into private affairs is the 
work of a spy. 

“To obtain a confidence and betray 
it—to gather here and retail there—is 
the- work of a tell-tale. 

“To publish what is not true is to 
lie. 
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“To do all this in perfect safety, 
shielded by a great public power like 
the Press, and then——” She paused 
and drew in her breath sharply, “to 
blame the outraged public for your 
infamy—this neither law nor language 
can touch,” 

She was silent for some time. The 
bedroom door softly opened and poor 
little Kitty, tears streaming down her 
cheeks, appeared. 

“Oh, Aunt Ellen, please let him go. 
{t’s awful!” 

Miss Carlyle rose to her feet. 

“Do you hear that?” she said. 

He tried to speak, but words did 
not come to him, 

“I’m going to undo you now, Mr. 
Whitstone. It is quite possible for 
you then to commit assault and bat- 
tery, murder, arson, any crime you 
please, For none of them have I as 
much contempt as for your present 
business,” 

She untied him and opened the 
door. He went out. 

“He never meant to be so bad, 
Aunt Ellen,” said the girl. 

“No, my dear, I don’t suppose he 
ever thought of it that way before. 
But he will now! You go to bed and 
vet some sleep, child. I'll clean up a 
bit. VM send the janitor out for a 
good dinner for us tonight, and when 
Worth comes I'll offer him a job on 
my ranch, How’d you like that?” 

“Oh, how perfectly splendid!” said 
Kitty. —The Forerunner, 


MAJORITY FAVOR 
IN BAY STATE 


Vote Stands 144 to 88—Suffra- 
gists Have Reason to be Elated 
Over Advance 








Massachusetts suffragists secured a 
large majority when the constitutional 
umendment came up in the House for 
final action Tuesday. It lacked only 
11 votes to reach the necessary two- 
thirds. The balloting showed 144 in 
iavor and 88 against, after a debate 
of three hours and a half. 

The State House galleries were 
packed with women, and there was 
much excitement, for the vote was ex- 
pected to be close. Once the Speaker 


¢hreatened to clear the galleries on ac- 


count of the applause. A demonstra- 
tion followed Representative Kinney’s 
speech, and another when Representa- 
tive Giblin of East Boston raised his 
hand to the front row of handsomely- 
gowned anti-suffragists, and _ said, 
“Woman, lovely woman, shall we jolly 
her along on this question?” 

“We, as Republicans,” said Repre- 
sentative Greenwood, “ought to be 
very careful how we try to dodge the 
issue when we not only have it in our 
party platform, but when one of our 
party leaders is on record in favor of 
it. 

“We ought to be willing to acknowl- 
edge to the people that we put it into 
our platform as a bluff, that we did 
not intend to stand upon it, but did not 
dare to go before the people with a 
plank that declared we were against 
equal suffrage. I dare any Republican 
to deny that fact. It is time we got 
the women to help us. We men have 
hecome so indifferent that a large 
number of voters fail to go to the 
polls.” 

A laugh came from the galleries 
when Represntative Mahoney of Wor- 
cegster began his attack on the amend- 
ment by saying: 

“T always tip my hat to a lady on 
the street, but if she were given the 
ballot and were standing in a crowded 
street car on her way to the polls to 
oppose me, I should not get up and 
give my seat to her.” 

The vote by parties was: Republi- 
cans, for, 73; against, 62; Democrats, 
for, 65; against, 26; Progressives, for, 
5; Socialists, for, 1 

Among those who spoke for the 
amendment were: Representatives 
Kinney, Giblin, Washburn, Greenwood, 
3eck, Webster of Boxboro, Smith of 
Gloucester, Chamberlain, Webster of 
Northfield, Morrill, Murphy, McManus 
and Gifford. Among those opposing 
were Representatives White of New- 
ton, Mahoney, Douglass, Sanborn, Col- 
lins and Bothfield. 





Missouri has passed a bill making 
the nine-hour day apply to all women 
Workers excpt the employees of tele- 
Phone or telegraph companies. 





The students attending the Univer- 
sity of Colorado this year represent 37 
States of the Union and seven foreign 
countries, 
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WOMAN'S 


By Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New York 


If this nation is to be truly and 
completely democratic, then it must 
be ruled by all the people,—not half 
the people, nor the male people, but 
all the people. No State charter of 
Democracy in our time is complete 
that does not demand citizenship for 
women, Democracy without the en- 
franchisement of women is a contra- 
diction in terms. Let ours be one of 
the earliest and not the latest of the 
nations to grant women citizenship 
As Zangwill put it, some suffragettes 
may be arrested, but the equal suf- 
frage movement cannot be arrested. 

No Exemption from Duty 

If suffrage be a right, then it must 
not be withheld from women. If suf- 
frage be a duty, woman ought not be 
exempted therefrom. If it be urged 
that woman has the privileges of citi- 
zenship without its technical rights, 
we hold that no one in the nation 
should have power or privilege with- 
out the responsibilities which these 
involve, Woman does not wish to be 
treated like a queen,—that is to say, 
with quasi-chivalry in the field of 
citizenship. She wishes to be treated 
as a woman, with complete justice. 
Many anti-suffragists, and even more 
not-yet-suffragists, are agreed that 
women of property ought to be en- 
abled to protect their possessions 
through the exercise of the franchise. 
To that we assent,—save that we 
would add, the wage-earning woman 
must be enabled to protect and safe- 
guard her one, withal inclusive, pos- 
session, her life. 

Against equal suffrage is the force 

of conservatism, which, in the words 
of Bernard Shaw, says, “I’m against 
giving the vote to women because 
I'm not accustomed to it, and there- 
fore am able to see with an unpreju- 
diced eye what infernal nonsense it 
-” 
Against the equal suffrage move- 
ment: is over-cautious and timid capi- 
tal, which forgets that the vote of 
women was sufficiently conservative 
in Los Angeles s6me time ago to avert 
a Socialistic municipal regime, ana 
that in Seattle it was the vote of 
women which vetoed the radical land- 
tax proposal. 

To the force doctrinaires who op- 
pose equal suffrage, as does Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, on the ground that “the 
basic principle of the government is 
ferce, and force is represented in men 
and not in women,” it needs but be 
said that it is high time that govern- 
ment cease to live by force, and that 
the equal citizenship of man and 
woman will do much to end the reign 
of man-made, woman-borne war. 

Liquor and Brothels Oppose 

Arguments on behalf of equal suf- 
frage will not avail with the self-seek- 
ing liquor interests, with self-conserv- 
ing brothelism, and with that inde- 
finable species of the human genus 
which is known as a female anti-suf- 
fragist. As for the brothel vote, it 
cannot be made too clear that the 
traffic of prostitution, with all its 
hideous evils, is in its present anar- 
chistiec state because, although the 
problem affects men and women in 
exactly the same way, the solution 
has been left altogether to men. 

Ballot Is Tool, Not Trophy 

I do not conceive that equal suf- 
frage is to be an ultimate trophy for 
womankind. It is to be no more than 
a tool through which women can in 
citizenship express themselves and in 
part realize their lives. Not trophy, 
but tool of service, is citizenship for 
women to become. Suffrage is not & 
gateway to any celestial paradise for 
women. It may be the doorway to 
earthly opportunity. 

The battle for citizenship is no 
more than a phase of the wider move- 
ment making for the emancipation of 
women. Citizenship is not to be the 
end of the woman’s movement, and 
ne more than a beginning in the cam- 
paign for the new life of womanhood. 
The vote is nothing more than a sym- 
bol, one of the agencies through 
which woman demands that she be 
permitted to express herself. Women 
today do not so much demand citizen- 
ship as a right, but refuse to be ex- 
empt any longer from bearing citizen- 
ship burdens. 

Life and Personality Sacred 

The woman's movemeat rests upon 
the cardinal truth that, inasmuch as 
life is a sacred thing and personality 
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inviolable, woman ought to be as free 
as is man to determine the content of 
life for herself. Woman must not 
have life marked out for her by cus- 
tom or convention or expediency. 
She must be a truly free and self- 
determining being. Her life must 
cease to be relative to man. Woman 
must make and shape her own life, 
and she must no longer be expected 
to live in terms of relativity, in terms 
of dependence, in terms of comple- 
ment. In the words of an English 
vriter, ceasing to be a secondary be- 
ing of derivative value, she must be- 
come a personality, instead of being 
the reproductive faculty personified. 
Has Improved Marriage 
Woman's freedom from marriage, 
on the one hand, and within marriage, 
on the other hand, is a proof of the 
moralizing influence of the woman’s 
movement. A movement which has 
done much to bring about justice and 
equality between the two sexes in the 
marriage relation is almost religious 
in its essence, 
Pierre Loti Criticized 
A recent visitor to America, Pierre 
Loti, has laid down the maxim: 
“Woman must not lose her mystery. 
Her greatest charm is her mystery. 
The woman who longs for a vote does 
not interest me.” It is this pernicious 
and debasing standard which has long 
been the blight of manhood and wom- 
anhood alike, man demanding that 
woman shall be a thing of mystery, 
which is only another way of saying a 
thing of passion-stimulating charm. 
Any man who declares that, because 
a woman does or does not do a thing, 
she does not interest him, {mplies 
woman does not exist for him except 
as a sex-animal. His question is not 
what woman ought or ought not to be, 
but what woman is to him. It is sig- 
nificant that the man who holds this 
conception of woman’s position, de- 
plores the passing of the veil, and 
wishes woman screened and immured. 
Let no man dream of perpetuating 
this obsolete view of womanhood up- 
on a new civilization, which will have 
none of his profoundly insulting atti- 
tude to womanhood. 
Women Need Freedom 

To say that woman’s. greatest 
charm is her mystery, as does Lott, is 
to deny her the right to live frankly, 
openly, forthrightly. This is to sur- 
round woman with the veil of seclu- 
sion, and to consign her once ‘more to 
the twilight, out of which she is to 
emerge at times, only to do the pleas 
ure of her lord and master. The im: 
portant thing is not that woman shall 
interest man or that she may cease to 
interest him, but that she may make 
her own life interesting,—not to an- 
other but to herself; that she make 
her life full and rich and vital and 
meaningful to herself and to the 
world of which she is a part. The 
teaching of Loti and his kind is noth- 
ing more than the haremism that we 
have put behind us. The veiled wom- 
an of mystery may be an altogether 
fitting denizen of a harem, but she is 
not the woman to live and to labor in 
our day and generation; she will not 
take her place by the side of man; 
she will not be the noble mother of 
a home; she will not be a noble ser- 
vant to the race. Loti virtually asks 
that woman limit herself to the low- 
est type of ministration, content her- 
self with the function of being the 
servant of man’s passion, instead of 
being the sharer of his life at its high- 
est. 

Women of Misery, Not Mystery” 

Irrespective of Loti’s interest, as it 
may or may not be excited by the 
veiled woman, there are millions of 
women in these United States who 
are wage-earners, who are not care- 
fully screened within the walls of a 
home; millions of women of misery 
rather than mystery, who are labor- 
ing, as men are laboring, amid the 
same discomforts and hardships and 
menaces of shop and mill and store 
and factory. These women would not 
interest the exacting Loti, for they 
are unveiled, and are part of the busy 
world without, but they happen still 
to be of some interest and concern to 
themselves. The question is,—hav- 
ing emerged from within the veil, and 
having taken their part as soldiers in 
the army of toil, shall not these wom- 
en aspire to the same complete, en- 























NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VOTES AT LAST 


After Senatorial Deadlock House 
Hurries to Obey Interests and 
Defeat Suffrage 








After spending about three months 
in electing a U. S. Senator, the New 
Hampshire Legislature has finally be- 
gun to consider other matters. A bill 
to enable women to vote for Presi- 
dential electors was defeated in the 
House last week. 

Strong speeches for it were made 
by Congressman Stevens and U. S. 
Senator Hollis. In commenting on 
the result, Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks of 
Concord gives an inkling of the situa- 
tion: 

“While the suffrage bill was again 
defeated,” she said, “it is a significant 
fact that a larger vote was cast on 
the question than ever before. Pow- 
erful agencies have been at work to 
influence the members of the Legisla- 
ture against equal suffrage. 

“It looks on the map as though we 
should have a solid West against a 
solid East, with all the political ad- 
vantages in favor of the West. If the 
Eastern States do not come into line 
before the next Presidential election, 
the Western States, with the help of 
their women, can nominate and elect 
any man they choose as our chief 
executive. 

“New 
this.” 


Hampshire men, think of 





Men and women of Illinois are urged 
by Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, chairman 
of the Legislative Department, to 
write to all their Representatives, 
asking their support of the equal suf- 
frage bill when it comes before the 
Senate and the House: Senate Bill 
63, House Bill 71. 








out the privilege of living which we, 
who are men, would not be willing to 
remain alive for a single hour? 
Women Oppose War 
The moral and religious emphasis 
of the woman’s movement upon the 





comes a time when men are not asked 
serve in the army. They must serve, 
has come for a draft upon the wom- 


en of the nation to serve the nation 
and themselves,—to serve the nation 


a forenoon visiting one of the central 


sacredness of life is resulting in a 
lesser toleration of needless war on 
the part of women. Too long has 
woman been satisfied bravely to en- 
dure, grimly and silently to send her 
loved ones to be slain and to slay. 
She has paid the toll with the sons 
for whom she has agonized; she has 
shared none of war’s so-called glories, 
and paid all of its real and terrible 
penalties. For one thing, after man 
had failed, woman had learned how 
to heal war's bruised and broken vic- 
tims. In war and in peace, for sixty 
years and more, the hand of woman 
had healed the hurts and the wounds 
of men, Today the time has come 
when women are beginning to realize 
that they need not suffer war to be 
waged, that they should not bear men 
that these may be slaughtered by sav- 
age, hell-like war. We note the in- 
creasing determination of women to 
avert war, to refuse to pay the cost 
of war in human life. Men have 
made war too long; at last women 
are to unmake war. Too long have 
we blessed the men who have been 
the peace-breakers and the war- 
makers; today we bless the women 
who are to become the war-breakers 
and the peace-makers. 

Asks for Fuller Service 
Woman asks the life which has been 
denied her, in order that she may 
labor as she has never labored before. 
She asks for life not as a means of 
escape from service, but as a gateway 
through which to pass unto wider and 
nobler opportunities for serving. 
More greatly than ever before would 
she discharge the supreme duty of 
serving the race, rendering such ser- 
vice withal as shall not belittle her 
being or narrow her mind or degrade 
her soul, but lift up her aims, exalt 
her faculties, and glorify her life. 

Women Must Vote 
The question is not whether women 
want the suffrage or not. There 


whether they wish to serve or not to 


whether they will or not. The time 


in every way in which citizenship can 
magnify and enrich the life of wom- 
anhood,—as democracy has greatened 
the life of men. 





Fifty Salt Lake teachers lately spent 


fire stations, to get facts on fires and 
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Gamer COMPOUND 


BY PARCEL POST 
Take advantage of the cheap trans- 
portation and secure a ten package 
carton of Cameo by sending us 85 
cents. We pay postage. 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING CO., 














Worcester, Mass. 


NOVELTIES 


Leather novelties of all sorts; also 
piazza jackets, linen luncheon sets, sofa 
cushions and table covers, silk bags, silk- 
topped shirts, etc., made to order, in new 
and attractive designs. 

Mrs. M. Batchelder, 184 Walnut Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Will be pleased to call at any address 
on request to show samples. 











NURSE OR DOCTOR—Armenian young 
man, who has graduated in medicine and 
also been nurse at McLean Hospital, 
wants work for the summer as nurse or 
physician. Speaks English. Good refer- 
ences. Address Y. G. Mouradian, 73 W. 
Brookline street, Boston, Mass. 


NEVADA DOES NOT 
WANT TO WAIT 


Suffragists Point to Special Ses- 
sion of Legislature Without 
Special Election 











Nevada suffragists do not want to 
wait until November, 1914, before 
having the amendment go to the vot- 
ers. The rumor that the Legislature 
may have a special session does not 
appeal to them, if they are to be de- 
prived of a special election. The Ne- 
vada Equal Franchise Society says in 
the Reno Gazette: 
“The special session last year is 
said to have cost the State over $70,- 
000. But women will have to wait 
nearly two years for the justice of 
enfranchisement, for the consumma- 
tion of a reform long overdue, be- 
cause a special election, at which 
other State business could be settled, 
will cost perhaps $15,000, if well man- 
aged. A reform long delayed, affect: 
ing half the population of this State, 
must be postponed two years longer.” 
U. S. Senator Newlands recently tel- 
egraphed Miss Anne Martin, the State 
president: 
“T have endeavored in various ways 
to ascertain whether there were not 
other important constitutional amend- 
ments which would require early sup- 
mission to the voters, and which, in 
connection with the woman’s suffrage 
amendment, would justify the ex: 
pense of an election, but have not 
been successful. I believe that the 
social and moral conditions of Nevada 
would be vastly improved by the aid 
of women’s votes, and I favor an early 
submission of the question, this fall 
if practicable. You say that the ex- 
pense can be reduced to $15,000. The 
Legislature might support this pro- 
posal if one-half could be ralsed by 
private subscription; if this is practi- 
cable you can put me down for $1,000. 
“Francis G. Newlands.” 
Without any canvassing at all, the 
Legislature showed its willingness to 
submit the question earlier than No- 
vember. The Assembly passed a bill 
for submission at the primaries in 
September, 1914, by a vote of 43 to 3, 
but, owing to an unavoidable difficul- 
ty, the amendment will take its usual] 
course. 
A leading Nevada paper said recent- 
ly, with reference to the society’s an- 
nual report: 
“Nevada suffragists report progress, 
and after a brief time they will report 
success,” 





The granddaughter of Gen. Sam 
Houston, who won independence for 
the Texas patriots, Mrs. Belle Houston 
Kaufman, is president of the Dallag 
Equal Suffrage Association. She con- 
tributes a poem to this week’s Wom- 
an’s Journal, 
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Another star has been added to the suffrage flag. The first 
bill passed by the Legislature of Alaska at its present session 
gave full suffrage to women; and the vote in both Houses was 
unanimous. 

Overy star on the suffrage flag is beautiful,-but this newest 
one is big as well as bright. Few persons who have not visited 
Alaska have any idea of its size and natural resources. Lena 
Morrow Lewis, who has just visited it, writes in the current 
issue of The Progressive Woman: 

“To readers who live along the Atlantic coast, it seems 2 
long way from Boston to San Francisco, and the chunk of land 
up in the corner to the northwestward, known as Alaska, ap- 
pears to be bu, a step away. But one can send a letter from San 
Francisco to Berlin, Germany, and one to Fairbanks, Alaska, on 
the same day, and get an answer back from Berlin before one is 
received from Fairbanks. 

Alaska Has Vast Food Supply 

“Distances are deceiving, but not more so than is the 
geographical location as regards the climate, producis and re- 
sources of Alaska. It hardly seems credible to one who has 
always thought of this far-off north country as the land of snow 
and icebergs, that, if Alaska were cut off from the rest of the 
world, she has within her own borders sufficient resources to feed 
her people, 

“Tens of thousands of caribou roam over her hills and yal- 
leys. The moose and the bear are plentiful, while the duck and 
the curlew and the ptarmigan are rivaled in their abundance by 
the fish of the sea. 

Gardens Are Luxuriant 

“But native foods are not limited to animal life. Aimost 
every kind of small garden stuff grows very luxuriantly. Black- 
berries and raspberries grow profusely along the southern coast, 
and through the interior, not very many miles from the arctic 
circle, are great stretches of blueberries. One cannot speak of a 
patch of blueberries nor even a field of berries, for one can 
‘mush’ (Alaskan language for ‘walk’) for hundreds of miles 
through the interior and pick blueberries every step of the way 

Grows Mammoth Vegetables 

“While on our way from Fairbanks to Tanana, as we stopped 
at a little village to get wood for the steamer, one of the men 
went ashore and pulled a few turnips from a garden near by. 
They were so large that I was curious enough to measure one 
of them, and the circumference was twenty-five inches. My next 
thought was to taste it and see if it was pithy and tough, but to 
my surprise I found it remarkably sweet and tender. And what 
is true of the turnip is the same of all other summer vegetables 
and garden stuff, so far as size and flavor is concerned. 

Is a Land of Flowers 

“Wild flowers grow in great profusion and variety, while 
many of the cultivated kinds are most gorgeous in their coloring. 
I have never seen more beautiful pansy beds anywhere in the 
United States than in Fairbanks, Alaska. ven strawberries 
have mastered that arctic climate, and after much care gardeners 
have been able to put a limited supply on the market. When 
they are selling at 75.cents a dozen, only the very well-to-do can 
afford to eat them. Wheat grows six feet tall in the Tanana 
valley.” 

Mrs. Lewis gave a number of addresses, and at her meetings 
in Nome the presiding officer was “Mother Tiffany.” Mrs. Lewis 
says: “Not a chick or a child of her own flesh and blood to call 
her mother, she has become ‘mother’ to all of Nome, and the fact 
that she came to Nome on one of the first boats and has re- 
mained all the while in the camp entitles her to high rank among 
the pioneers because of her varied experiences as a ‘sourdough’ 
(the Alaskan term for an old-timer).”” Mrs. Lewis adds: 

More Magazines Taken Than Anywhere Else 

“In all my travels I have never had more interested and ap- 
preciative hearers than in Alaska. The territory has more mag- 
azine readers according to population than any other part of the 
United States, and perhaps in no part of the country are the 
people as well informed as in Alaska.” 





Alaska is more than twice as large as any State in the Union, 
Texas itself having only 265,780 square miles, and Alaska 590,884. 
It is more than eight times as large as all New England. It is 
more than twelve times the size of New York State. It is about 
one-sixth the size of the whole United States. It is almost two- 
thirds the aggregate size of all the enfranchised States, which 
cover 890,255 square miles. It is larger than Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands and Greece put te- 
gether. 

Alaska has great timber resources. Its chief industries at 
present are mining, and the seal and salmon fisheries. Its total 
mineral output (mostly gold) in 1910 was valued at $17,191,688; 
its annual salmon catch was estimated at $8,500,000, and it im- 
ported $16,822,732 worth of domestic merchandise from the United 
States. Its great coal fields and the effort to “gobble” them up 
have been the subject of much politica) discussion during the last 
few years. 

The permanent white population was 64,356 in 1910, and has 
grown rapidby since. 

Though largely undeveloped, Alaska is an empire in itself, 
with the resources to support a numerous population, which some 
day it is sure to have. Over all the women of this future civiliza- 
tion, the flag of political freedom is now destined to wave. 

A. S. B. 


ALASKA WANTS WIVES 


It is significant that the first bill passed by the first Legis- 
lature of Alaska gave votes to women. It is said that one rea- 
son for the unanimous vote in its favor was the wish of the 
Alaska legislators to attract more women to that territory. At 
present women are scarce and the settlers need wives. Evidently 
they do not believe that the majority of women look upon the 
ballot as a burden to be abhorred. Or perhaps they think that 
women with such views would not make hardy and courageous 
wives suitable for pioneers, A. S. B. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE 


Next week St. Louis will be the scene of a noteworthy gath- 
ering. In response to the call of nineteen State presidents, the 
suffragists of the Mississippi Valley will come together to take 
counsel as to the best methods of work. Last year the meeting 
was of much interest and value; this year it should be still more 
so. In the work of the Women's Clubs, these sectional confer- 
ences have proved enjoyable and profitable, and have served to 
strengthen the nation-wide work. Such gatherings will prob- 
ably be used more and more by the suffragists. At the National 
Conventions, much time is necessarily taken up with the busi- 
ness. These sectional conferences, having neither constitutions 
to amend nor officers to elect, can give their whole time to dis- 
cussing plans for practical work, exchanging experiences, and 
studying campaign methods. Women of national reputation end 
wide knowledge of the work will be there, seasoned veterans and 
young recruits. They will come together rejoicing over the 
victories already won, and eager to plan for more. Their coun- 
sels should bear good fruit for the cause in the South and Middle 
West. A. 8. B. 


THE BAY STATE’S REVOLUTION 





This has been a great week for equal suffrage in Massachu- 
selts. The final vote in the House stood 144 in favor of sub- 
mitting the constitutional amendment, and 88 opposed. This 
big majority fell short of the needed two-thirds, but it is the 
first time that the House has ever given a majority for submis: 
sion, or come anywhere near it. And this large favorable vote 
Was given despite the most desperate efforts of the opposition 
They employed two lobbyists this year instead of one. The Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments was “packed” with oppo- 
nents by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House, both of whom are antis, and every possible device of the 
political wire-pullers was used against the amendment. The 
magnificent vote recorded in favor makes the Massachusetts 
suffragists happy. It ought also to make us all busy. Evidently 
Massachusetts will be a campaign State before many years, and 
organization work should be pressed vigorously and at once. 

AS & 


MRS. CATT MISQUOTED 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

Four times of late, I have received letters of inquiry, each 
from a different State, concerning a statement made by anti- 
suffragists quoting me as having said that American women 
who do not earn their own living should be considered prosti- 
tutes. The phraseology varies when presented by different antis. 
Permit me to say to readers of The Journal who are called upon 
ts defend the cause against such assertions that I not only never 
said this thing credited jo me, nor anything resembling it, nor 
have I ever said anything which could be construed into such 
a statement. I was told that antis in Michigan were quoting me 
as saying that a mother of thirteen children was no better than a 
drunkard. This, too, I not only never said, but I never said 
anything at all about a mother of thirteeen children, nor any 
other number of children, nor:anything which by any contortion 
could be so interpreted. Some person with malicious intent has 
manufactured both statements out of whole cloth. A fair fight 
adds zest to the struggle, but if our opponents are compelled to 
resort to lies as their chief weapons, some redress may become 
necessary. All the world hates a liar. 

New York, March 22, 1913. 


AFFIDAVITS WANTED 


The chairman of the Congressional Committee that is inves- 
tigating the police misconduct at the Washington parade has 
sent out notice that resolutions censuring the police and asking 
for the removal of Major Sylvester should not be sent to the 
committee. It will, however, receive and duly consider any 
affidavits from persons present during the parade as to things 
which they themselves heard and saw. Miss Alice Paul asks 
that such affidavits be made and sent to her at 1420 F street, 
N W., Washington, D. C., to be presented to the Congressional 
Committ es, 


Meetings or organizations that pass resolutions of censure 
and of protest should mail them to their own Congressmen. 


Carrie Chapman Catt. 











CHILDREN AND SHELL FISH 

At the recent Conference of the National Child Labor Com. 
mittee at Jacksonville, Fla.. Edward F. Brown spoke on “The 
Neglected Human Resources of the Gulf Coast States.” He 
said: ; 

“During the past three months I have made a tour of the 
Gulf coast canneries and found that the employment of young 
children prevails as generally now as it did at the time of the 
investigation by the National Child Labor Committee in 1911. | 
propose to show the comparative esteem in which the Gulf 
States hold children and shell fish. 

“In Louisiana game has been the subject of protective legis- 
lation since 1857. It was not until nearly half a century after. 
wards that Louisiana saw the need of a child labor law. From 
August, 1910, to June, 1911, the Louisiana Board of Commis. 
sioners for the Protection of Game Birds and Fish spent in its 
work of conservation and culture approximately $129,081.86 
During the same time only $900 was spent for factory inspec- 
tion to serve the health, safety and comfort of upwards of 76,165 
wage-earners, a sum equivalent to twice as much as the Louisi- 
ana Oyster Commission spent for postage in one year. 

“Mississippi considers her human resources even less signifi 
cant than her sister State, Louisiana. In five years the State 
has spent approximately $162,000 to replant depleted oyster 
reefs. Yet to this day, with 2,600 manufacturing establishments 
alone, and an average of nearly 51,000 wage-earners, Mississippi 
has not provided a single penny for factory inspection, There 
is a child labor law, which provides that no girl under fourteen 
years and no boy under twelve shall be employed, but there is 
no one in the State whose sole business it is to see that the law 
is enforced, If the sheriff has visited the canneries ag he is 
empowered’ to do, he missed the 93 children between six and 
‘ourteen years of age whom | found actually at work in four 
Mississippi oyster canneries, (And keep in mind that these 
‘jttle children work from three or four o'clock in the morning 
until late in the afternoon.) Mississippi, like many other States, 
has passed a child labor law in response to an indignant public 
demand, and nullified it by neglecting to provide machinery for 
its enforcement. In other words, the State has spent more 
money on paper clips for the office of the Oyster Commission 
than it has spent on the protection of the children who toil in 
the State. 

“Similarly in Alabama. In the foreword appearing on the 
reprint of its elaborate code for the protection of the oyster 
family, the Oyster Commission advertises ‘Liberal laws for the 
vrotection and promotion of every feature of the industry.’ The 
‘aw is most liberal in the freedom it gives the canners to exploit 
the helpless child of industry. Alabama spends thousands for 
the relief of needy Confederate soldiers, for history and 
archives, and to protect fish and game, but finds it necessary 
to combine the inspection of jails, almshouses and factories in 
one category. 

“Mlorida has now before its Legislature a proposed code to 
protect the oysters and fish of the State. It does seem that 
30me legislation to protect the State’s human resources might 
justly precede this attempt to protect the oysters. 

“There is no closed season for children. These States, 
through their acts of omission, permit unscrupulous industrial 


lords to take the little children during all seasons, stunt theirs 


zrowth by exhausting toil and unnatural burdens on their weak 
shoulders. As we cast these little crumbs of humanity on our 
‘urbulent industrial waters unlettered, not strong, and with 
hieir ideals shattered, so are they returned to us by way of the 
imshouse, the hospital, the prison and the street.” 

Yet, in the face of these facts and of many others like them 
wn other States, the anti-suffragists complacently assure us that 
kere is no need of woman’s ballot: that women and children 


ire already fully protected! A. S. B. 


JUDGE LINDSEY MISREPRESENTED 





Almost anything can be proved by garbled quotations. In 
the old days a clergyman who objected to women’s high and elab- 
orate style of dressing their hair preached a sermon against it 
from the text, “Top-knot, come down!” This he derived from 
the Scriptural “Let him that is upon the houysetop not come 
down.” And a modern defender of child labor is said to have 
claimed Bible support for .it becanse Jesus said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” The garbler shortened this into 
“Suffer, little children!” 

The anti-suffragists are given to making garbled quolations 
of this sort from Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court. 
On innumerable occasions, Judge Lindsey has spoken and writ- 
ten in behalf of equal suffrage, testifying in strong terms te its 
good results in Colorado. In these lectures and articles, he has 
occasionally said, in passing, that woman suffrage was not a 
panacea for all public evils, and that there are some women, 
though comparatively few, who vote selfishly or corruptly. Pick- 
ing these few sentences out from their context, the antis shame- 
lessly quote them in such a way as to give a wholly false im- 
pression, and seek to strengthen the weakness of their cause 
with the weight of Judge Lindsey’s name. Sometimes they 
represent him as an anti; sometimes merely as a weathercock, 
who talks now on one side and now on the other. All his utter- 
ances on this subject, taken in their entirety, have been per- 
fectly consistent, and strongly favorable to equal suffrage. To 
quote from a few among many: 

In Progress for July, 1904, Judge Lindsey wrote: 

“We believe we have the best Juvenile Court law, the best 
child-labor law, the best laws for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and the enforcement of the obligations of fathers to sup 
port wife and child, and the best administration of these laws 
when once upon the statute books, of any city in the Union. 

“I believe I only voice the general impression of the best- 
informed as to such matters when I say that we owe this con- 
dition more to woman suffrage in Colorado than to any one 
cause.” 


In a statement published in February, 1906, to be used in 
the Oregon suffrage campaign, Judge Lindsey said: 


“It does not take any mother from her home duties to spend 
ten minutes in going to the polling place, casting her vote and 
returning to her home; but in that ten minutes she wields a 
power that is doing more to protect that home and all other 
homes than any power or influence in Colorado. 

“Many good laws have been obtained in Colorado which 
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“Perfection is not to be found in this world, among either 
men or women, and there are a few women, like a great many 
men, ready to prostitute the use of the ballot box for selfish or 
mercenary causes, 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of our election frauds were committed 
by men, Without any assistance, direct or indirect, from women. 

“No one would dare to propose the repeal of equal suffrage; 
and, if left to the men of the State, any proposition to revoke 
the right bestowed upon women would be overwhelmingly de- 


feated.” 


red but for the power and influence of 


Some Good Results 

In a more recént article in The Delineator, entitled “Measur- 
ing Up to Suffrage,” which has been republished by the National 
Association as a tract, Judge Lindsey says of equal suffrage: 

“Tt has been one of the great bells that has aroused Colorado 
to the work of flushing filth from its politics, bettering economic 
conditions, mitigating the ecruelties of industrialismy, promoting 
equal and exact justice, and making for a more wholesome and 
expansive environment. To these ends, in the short space of 
seventeen years, it has aided in placing a score of needed laws 
on the statute books. It has raised new standards of public ser- 
yice, of political morality and of official honesty. It has helped 
to lift the curse of corporation control from the government. It 
has gone far to bit and bridle the lawless ‘liquor interests.’ It 
has made for a fuller, finer participation in public affairs, and by 
the introduction of a distinctly independent element into partisan 
polities, it has compelled the adoption of progressive platforms 
and the nomination of better candidates.” 

Only 500 “Bad Women” in Denver 

Judge Lindsey goes into many particulars as to the good 
that women have done with their votes. Coming to the question 
of the “bad women,” he says: “In Colorado prostitution is con- 
fined to its four or five cities, and only exists in the balance of 
the State as a wind-blown evil that follows the rise and fall of 
mining camps. Denver, as the largest city, contains the largest 
number of prostitutes. Chief of Police Armstrong puts the num- 
ber at 500." Judge Lindsey pointed out that in the entire red- 
light district only 144 women voted. He continued: “But, even 
did the whole 500 vote, how could it possibly have effect? At the 
last election almost 30,000 women voted in Denver.” 

Lindsey Protests Misquotation 

In a letter published in The Woman’s Journal of Feb. 1, 19138, 
Judge Lindsey wrote: 

“IT notice that the anti-suffragists over the country are spread- 
ing all sorts of false reports about my attitude on suffrage....... 
li is not at all to the eredit of the anti-suffragists that they 
gurble, misquote and misuse the statements of the champions of 
the just cause of woman suffrage in this outrageous and upseru- 
pulous manner. They are also guilty of gross misrepresentation 
in quoting garbled sentences from that chapter of my book (“The 
Beast and the Jungle”), in which the corrupting influence of 
special privilege was admitted to reach all classes of our citizens. 
If any of my erities will take the trouble to read the story of 
The Beast,’ as published by Doubleday, Page & Company, they 
will readily discover the misrepresentation, In that book, on 
Page, 274, I said: 

“‘T am well aware that what I am going to write will be 
quoted out of its context by the agents of the System, and used 
hy its newspapers to prove that I am an enemy of the religion in 
which | have been raised, and a traitor to the churches that have 
igain and again saved me from political destruction. I can 
loresee, from my experience in the past, that when I attack the 
Beast where it hides behind the Church, T shall be aceused of 
wiacking the Church—and so accused by the very agents of the 
Beast that I am attacking.’ 

“I might have said the same thing about the enemies of 
equal suffrage, who are likewise, in my judgment, the enemies of 
justice. On Page 229 of the book will be found an account of the 
work of the women to save me politically in: the fight against the 
corrupting infiuence of special privilege. 

“On Page 308 is found the paragraph quoted in the Hartford 
Times of Jan. 4. But whoever sent the article to the Times was 
careful to omit what followed, namely: 

“Tio not misunderstand me. Woman suffrage is right. It 
is just. It is expedient. In all moral issues, the woman voters 
ake a loyal legion that cannot be betrayed to the forces of evil; 
ind however they are betrayed—-as we all are—in campaigns 
against the Beast, the good that they do in an election is a great 
fain to a community and a powerful aid to reform. I believe 
that when the women see the Beast they will be the first to at- 
lack it. I believe that in this, our first suecessful campaign 
against it, the women saved us,’ ” 

Antis Accuse Lindsey 

When the anti-suffragists cannot make people believe that 
Judge Lindsey is on their side, they disparage his character and 
work. In a letter received a few days ago, Judge Lindsey says: 

“IT am constantly receiving clippings in which some ‘Anti’ 
charges me with being away from Denver ‘for eleven months in 
the year, talking for woman suffrage,’ etc. I send you a pamphlet 
just issued by our court that contains a complete refutation of 
these slanders, 

“Another charge is that I have been reaping a small ‘fortune 
oul of my lectures in behalf of suffrage.’ I do not recall more 
than a half dozen lectures, out of the hundreds that I have de- 
livered on suffrage, where I received any compensation what- 
ever, unless it was my actual expenses, and in many cases I have 
paid my own expenses. Where my expenses have been paid, they 
lave generally been tendered by the committee, and never asked 
for by me. The outside world little knows of the tremendous 
*xpense that is put upon me by public work, answering letters 
on suffrage and kindred topics relating to women and children. 
Vor these letters alone, my stamp bill is from $25 to $30 per 
Nonth, and the extra office force that I am compelled to pay for 
tl of my own salary amounts to over $150 per month, and con- 
‘iderably over $200 when I include the cost of pamphlets and 
literature. All that I ever received from work of this kind 
Would not pay the actual expenses which I have been put to, and 
Which, of course, I have been willing cheerfully to bear, so long 
“$8 I was able financially to keep up that work. Of course, 1 
receive fees from my popular lectures, in which I generally refer 
to Suffrage; and if it were not for these fees, I would have long 
*80 been driven from the field because of inability to stand the 
*xpense of public service in which I am engaged.. On Pages 18 
to 22 of this pamphlet you will find an answer to another slander 








Clever Woman Devises New Way to Arouse the Unin- 
formed and Indifferent—Out for Conveits and Cash 
Every Week—Boys and Girls Enlist 


Miss Jeannette Marks, of South Hadley, has set the pace for 
Massachusetts in selling The Woman's Journal. She sells from 
75 to 83 papers per week, and sends us all the money. Her 
weekly check for $4 or $5 shows what can be done with a will 
and a little ingenuity, and such letters as hers make The Wom- 
an’s Journal mail hag most interesting. 

Miss Marks is the author of “Gallant Little Wales,” pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, and we are told that she 
gathered the interesting material for her books on Wales by 
traveling through that country on foot, alone. We can easily 
believe it when we learn how she sells The Woman's Journal. 
She wrote on Feb. 22, when she sent in her first orders for Jour- 
nals and the newsy bag: 

“For a long time a ‘conviction of sin’ has been growing upon 
me. I want to do something active for the cause, besides just 
talking in this conservative centre. Please—I am glad the type- 
writer records no chills—send me 25 copies of the Journal for 
this week, so that they will reach me in time for me to sell them 
on the street Friday morning. fF don’t know whether I shall be 
successful in selling that number, but I ‘shall do the best I can. 
Send me, please, too, the yellow Journal bag. I will send you a 
check for all of them, and it is possible that I may get some 
better price than five cents for a few, and that would make the 
check more. I will also include the bag in this first bill. My 
dog, Lord Wellesley, who is a Votes-for-Women collie, shall help 
me in this sale. And, if an anti dog doesn’t attack us, I think 
we shall get along beautifully. 

“May I take this occasion to say that any work sent me 
through The Woman’s Journal, however humble, I will try to do. 
I am a working woman, and have not an unlimited amount of 
time or money at my disposal, but I can do something where so 
many are doing so much. I am at your service. Every week my 
heart is filled with admiration for the splendid work you are 
doing. Every week I turn to Miss Blackwell’s editorials and 
know that I am getting the truth. I am glad you included that 
story about prostitution in this current issue. It was a brave 
and splendid thing to do.” 


The young sons of Mrs. Baldwin Cass of Medford, Mass., have 
been doing effective work in selling the Journal. Mrs. Cass has 
ordered twenty copies weekly for sale. She writes: “Some ladies 
bought the paper because my boys asked them, others because 
they wanted it and believed in it.” 


Mrs. Hannah H. Patten of Bismarck, N. D., has just writ- 
ten; “Il wish to start my nine-year-old girl selling Journals in our 
city at once. As a first order, will try 30 copies, and hope we 
can see our way clear to increase this order later on. It is the 
best method of educating our women in North Dakota, who will 
soon have the ballot. The Journal will be an eyc-opener to their 
opportunities.” 





Mrs. Mary G. Eastman of Pontiac, Mich., writes: “The Jour: 
nal is the sanest, cleanest, truest paper I’ve seen, and my sin- 
cere hope is that it will do*much good in Michigan and help us 
to Win out in our election.” 


Mrs, Anna R. Hyde of Brookings, S. D., writes: “Enclosed is 
my renewal for The Woman's Journal. This flaper does indeed 
fill me with delight. After reading it each week always I feel 
as if I had been out on the heights where the breezes from the 
delectable mountains blow, so refreshed, so exhilarated, se de 
lighted do I feel.” 

Mrs. Grace Van Alstine Taylor of Bronson, Mich., writes: 

“IT am deeply grateful for help in our campaign, and can 

make good use of 20 copies of the Journal each week. I know 
of no better method of advertising the cause than the use of the 
Journal,” 
Mrs. Taylor gives the name of another Michigan woman who 
can use Journals each week during the campaign. The more 
papers that can be sent to Michigan, the better chance we have 
for winning. 





Mrs. C. D. Towne of Elk Rapids, Michigan, writes: “I have 
tried to think that I could get along without The Woman’s Jour: 
nal but find it impossible, and now that we are probably enter- 
ing upon a heated campaign, I feel that I need it more than ever. 
I am enclosing $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 


Miss Harriet E. Munsell of Albany, N. Y., writes: “Al! our 
fifty Journals were sold last week. About three weeks ago a 
gentleman gave one of our newsies a five-dollar gold piece ‘for 
the cause.’ Another man said he wanted to help, and gave my 
sister fifty cents for a Journal.” Agnes FE. Ryan. 


This movement (for suffrage) in Tennessee, as a State-wide 
movement, is as yet young. We must never forget, however, 
that in Tennessee for many, many years, there have been de- 
voted spirits who, through ridicule and discouragement, have 
kept the lamp of woman's advancement trimmed and burning 
until now a younger generation has been wakened to light their 
torches at this patient flame, and to move forward, throwing 
this light into dark corners where before no light of betterment 
for women has ever shone, We want the men of Tennessee to 
realize what it is the women of Tennessee have done for the 
State, from-the days of the first settlers in the wilderness, down 
through the horrors of war, of reconstruction, of poverty, of the 
struggle for rehabilitation, to this hour; to realize the strength, 
the wisdom, the patience, the great, undying love of their women, 
and, realizing all this, to give her in the ballot, not only the 
power to help herself and her children, but, as comrade and 
friend, to help the men of Tennessee.—Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 


that I am told is being circulated by some of the anti-suffragists.” 
We hope that all suffragists who come across any of these 
slanders will send for the pamphlet. It contains their complete |}. 
refutation, and the most convincing iestimony to Judge Lindsey's 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona. 
States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 





House. Senate Goes to Voters 
Pn se wheticddekade 73-19 25-4 1913 
DE cecccescnceuceonend 75-2 15-2 1914 
UE, ncced coevcceapsies 49-3 19-3 1913 or 14 
North Dakota, 1914 
South Dakota ...........+. 70-30 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another 


EP oC er ree ree 81-26 31-15 1916 
OG SOTGET ceencicesvvces 46-5 14-5 1914 
eet TOF cccdedunnvecsess 125-5 40-2 1915 
Favorable but Not Final Action 
Pennsylvania, passed in House, 131-70 1915 


WANT TO RECALL JUDGE 


Club Women of San Francisco Defend Unprotected 
Girls and Start Petition to Oust Judge Weller—Re- 
call Election Set for April 22 


A short time ago a business man of San Francisco was ar- 
rested for an assault upon two young girls residing in one of the 
suburban districts. This district, bordering upon Golden Gate 
Park and facing the sea, is one of the largest and most attrac- 
tive of the city’s many suburbs and consequently possesses an 
efficient women’s club. 

When this particular case was called in the police court, 
presided over by Judge Weller, several members of the club ac- 
companied the girls to court. As soon as the case was opened, 
however, much to their surprise and indignation, they learned 
that the accused man had jumped his bail and fled the city, leav- 
ing the girls without redress. The women immediately asked 
how it was possible for the culprit to escape trial and punish- 
ment so easily. 

They found that Judge Weller had reduced the prisoner's bail 
from $3000, previously imposed by Judge Shortall, to $1000, which 
he had willingly forfeited to gain his freedom. Upon further in- 
vestigation they discovered that the judge had often required 
higher bail in cases against property than in those against 
women. They found that other culprits of this class had had 
their bail set very low, and had forfeited it and fled. 


recall, confident that the men and women citizens of the city 
would aid them. 
A mass meeting was called in the lecture room of the chureh 
of their district to discuss the case and to start the petitions for 
the recall. While not one of the largest, the mass meeting was 
one of the most spirited ever held in the city. Judge Weller 
was present to defend his official course. The movement for 
his recall was begun, and during the succeeding days the women 
and their lawyer gathered much valuable data in regard io the 
police court system in general. 
So carnest have the women been in their work that the whole 
city is interested in the outcome of their efforts, and thousands 
of names have been signed to the recall petitions. The recall 
election is set for April 22. 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the whole affair is the 
security these San Francisco women feel in their present conflict. 
Whether this judge is recalled or not depends, of course, not 
on the women’s votes alone but on the votes of men and women 
together. Whether the effort succeeds or not, the fact that a 
recall is before the voters shows how effective for women’s pro 
tection are votes in women’s hands. These women do not feel 
helpless in the face of wrong and corruption. And whatever the 
ouleome, the airing given this case will prove beneficial to other 
judges in the State. Judges will realize that in order to remain 
judges they must give justice to women. The case of Judge 
Weller is one more proof of women’s need of the vote. 

Agnes FE. Ryan. 
NOT MUCH OF A SUFFRAGIST 
Mrs, A. J. George, of Massachusetts, one of the principal lee- 
turers for the antis, is in the habit of representing herself as a 
former suffragist, and is sometimes described by the press, in 
States where she is not known, as having once been “a suffrage 
leader,” and having now seen the error of her ways. 
Discoursing on the subject of religious backsliders, a Metho- 
dist Presiding Elder’said, “Some backsliders never slid very far 
forward.” Mrs. George may have been a suffragist, but she was 
never known as one to the officers of the Massachusetts Woman 
Sulfrage Association, and never, so far as we are aware, took any 
active part in the movement. She is a backslider who never slid 
far enough forward even to be recognized as a suffragist in her 
own State. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 























faithful and successful work. : A. 8. B. 


WANTED: URGENT 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman In 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
more. Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 
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Thoroughly aroused, they decided to avail themselves of the | 
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WILL SEEK TO 
TURN FOES OUT 


New Development of English 
Constitutional Suffragists’ Pol- 
icy Explained by Secretary 





Woman suffrage has for some time 
been a live political issue in Eng- 
land, writes the secretary of the non- 
militants. By a recent important de- 
cision of the National Union of Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Societies, it has become 
a dynamic force to be reckoned with 
seriously by any government which 
may be in office. The N. 


U. W. S. S.,} country 





tween women and Labor. At present 
it is only a battlefield alliance to de- 
feat the enemy on the question of 
women's suffrage; but companions in 
arms often become staunch friends. 
There is much in the present social 
and political position of woman that 
makes them very sympathetic to the 
present social and political position 
of Labor. In short, the inclusion of 
women as a definite part of the com- 
monwealth will certainly make for a 
truer democracy, and, for that reason, 
for more harmonious international re- 
lations. Newspaper readers in your 
should watch the English 


though in its fifty years’ history it has|/telegrams closely for news of this 


not provided a tithe of the sensational] great 


libert y-and-responsibility-seek- 


newspaper “copy” with which Mrs./ing movement, which, considered 
Pankhurst’s seven-year-old militant rightly, is a component part of the 
society (the Women’s Social and Po- great international humanitarian 


litical Union) enriches the press all} movement 


burgeoning in the con- 


over the world, is the heart of the] sciousness of all the peoples of the 
British suffrage movement, which is] world. 


constitutional and non-militant, and is 
quite as much harassed and exasper- 
ated by the militant group as any 


passed at 


Important Resolutions 
The more important resolutions 
the Council were as fol: 


other section of the general public. lows: 


Will Go Vigorously into Politics 


That the Council of the N. U. W. S. 


The fifty years of quiet preparation] §, reiterates the protest against mili- 
and educational propaganda have not] tant methods which was made by the} Meetings in the factory and business 


been wasted, 
eratically constituted Union held the 


Last week this demo-| National Union in 1908, 1909, 1911 and 
1912. The Union remains convinced 


most important Annual Council of its} that the use of violence in political 


history, when 800 delegates of its lo-} propaganda is wrong in itself and in-|’ 
cal societies, representing its 42,000] jurious to the cause of woman's suf-]™made by Connecticut women. 
to abandon the] frage. 


decided 
Union's old policy of complete aloof- 


members, 


That the N. U. W. S. S. welcomes 


NNECTICUT 
HOLDS HEARING 


Women Crowd Capitol-from All 
Over State—Hundreds Turned 
Away 








Last week the hearings on woman 
suffrage in Connecticut were held at 
the Capitol at Hartford, writes Mrs. 
Annie G. Porritt. Two days were 
given by the Joint Committee of 
House and Senate, and for the accom- 
modation of the women the House of 
Representatives permitted the use of 
its chamber. 

On Tuesday the suffragists present- 
ed their case. Women from all parts 
of the State assembled, and the Head- 
quarters of the Connecticut W. S. A., 
just opposite the Capitol grounds, 
formed the meeting place for the vari- 
ous leagues and clubs. The different 
towns had, banners, in purple, white 
and green, bearing the names of the 
leagues. At 1 P. M. the women made 
their way to the Capitol in an in- 
formal procession from Headquarters. 
Throughout the morning parties of 
suffragists had been holding open-air 


districts of the city, and distributing 
suffrage literature. 

Had to Hold Overflow Meetings 
All the pleas to the committee were 


hearings began promptly. The wom- 
en were limited to five minutes each. 


ness from party, and to embark on al the resolution of the Labor party| The topics were all arranged before- 
iactical campaign which would prove| passed at their Conference in Lon-|hand, and the marshalling of the|iss Anne Martin, Reno, Nev.; The} *'0" Place, New York City. 
to the Government in power that] don in January, calling upon the| Speakers was done by Mrs. William| Michigan Campaign; Placing Suffrage 
henceforth it will be better for any| party in Parliament to oppose any| 7. Hincks, State president. The hall] work on a Business Basis, Grace Wil- 


British 

ganized constitutional women suffrag-} j 

ists with it than against it. 
The Union, which includes 


still has no party politics of its own; 


many} regard 
women of different political parties,| private member's bill as an equiva- and these were addressed outdoors in| Methods, 
lent for the Prime Minister's pledges| 0Ver-flow meetings by Miss Emily|jand, Logansport, Ind.; 


neluded. 
That the N. U. W. S. S. does not 
the offer of facilities for a 


and women stood during the three 
hours. Hundreds could not even find 
standing room within the building, 


NINETEEN STATES 
MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


(Concluded from Page 97) 








ganization: County, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dreutzer, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; Dis- 
trict, Miss Flora E, Worthington, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Ward and Precinct Work 
in Cities, Miss Zara DuPont, Cleve- 
land, O.; House to House Canvass; 
The Value of Auxiliary Dues-Paying 
Clubs, Mrs, Grace Wilbur Trout, Chi- 
cago; The Value of Non-Dues-Paying 
Organizations, Miss Laura Clay, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Methods of Organizing 
Clubs, Mrs. G. McKenyon, St. Paul, 
Minn.; How to Meet the Problem of 
Rural Organization and Co-operation, 
Mrs. Nora Burt Dunlap, Savoy, IIL; 
Team Work in Organizing a Cam- 
paign, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lessons from the 
Kansas Campaign, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston, Topeka, Kan.; How the 
Vote was Won in Arizona, Mrs. 
Frances W. Munds, Nelson, Ariz. 

Evening: Address, Gov. Joseph K. 
Folk, St. Louis; Women and the Gov- 
ernment Pocketbook, Miss Harriet 
Grim, Ill.; Southern Women and the 
Ballot, Miss Belle Bennett, Whitehall, 
Ky.; What Women May Do for Wom- 
en through the Ballot, Mrs. Desha 
Breckenridge, Lexington, Ky.; The 


arine Waugh McCulloch, III. 


Thursday, April 3 
Morning: The Nevada Campaign, 


tovernment to have the or-| franchise bill in which women are not| W4S crowded to the doors; many men|pyr Trout; How to Raise Money; 


The Appeal by Mail; Collections, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Boston; 
Entertainments and Other Indirect 
Mrs. Anna Dunn _ WNo- 
Local and 


it stands for woman suffrage and wom-| with respect to an amendment to the Pierson and her band of campaigners,|County Headquarters, Dr. Jean Mot- 
an suffrage only; but it will in future] franchise bill, and calls upon the Gov-| Who‘have been conducting a ten|tram Cooke, Darlington, Wis.; Read- hostesses. 
help or hinder political parties accord-| ernment to redeem its pledge in the] Weeks’ campaign in ten cities. 
ing as they help or hinder its own| only way now possible, by immedi- 


cause, 
To “Weed Out” Antis 
At present the Labor party alone 


ately introducing a Government meas- 
ure giving votes to women. 


Want the Whole Loaf 


ing Rooms and Window Displays, 
Miss Martha Heide, Milwaukee; The 


puts woman suffrage in its political] that a private member's bill can have grant full suffrage to women, Several) work and Labor Unions, S. Grace 


program. 


The Conservative and Lib-| |ittle chance of becoming law in the 


bills for municipal suffrage are before 


Nicholes, Chicago; Men’s Suffrage 


eral parties are both divided in opin-| lifetime of this Parliament, resolves, the Senate, but these have not been|| eagues, Oliver W. Stewart, Chicago; 
ion On the subject; but the Liberal] while placing no obstacle in the way 
party, which stands for “No taxation} of such a bill, to concentrate on work 


without representation,” and the old 


for a Government measure for wom- 


democratic principle of “Government! en’s suffrage, and to adopt such a 


of the people, for the people, by the 


people,” has, through the action of| an 


Mr. Asquith’s Government in failing 
to redeem its pledges, treated the suf- 
fragists in such a way as to have 
caused public opinion and the hither- 
to indifferent sections of the press to 
open sympathy with 
their grievance. The National Union 
will therefore endeavor to weed out 
the anti-suffrage element from the 
Government in power by exerting po- 
litical pressure at elections—by help- 
ing Labor candidates for preference, 
and as a second choice whole-hearted 
Conservative suffragists, approved by 
the Union's Executive, to turn out of 
the House of Commons, and particu- 
larly out of the Cabinet, all Liberal 
candidates except the faithful band of 
“tried and proven friends” of woman 
suffrage. 
Would Get Rid of Asquith 

The National Union's new tactics 
resemble those of a_ well-organized 
band of “frane tireurs” harassing and 
weakening an army on the march, 
and giving guerilla aid to the enemy. 
They cannot give open battle and de- 
feat the whole army, even did they 
wish to do so, but they can so drain 
its strength and worry its command- 
ers by night and by day that they will 
find it to the army’s advantage to 
make terms with the “france tireurs” 
in order to be free to devote their 
whole attention to the enemy. In 
other words, it is hoped that the Lib- 
eral party, losing prestige and seats 
at elections (when the time comes, 
stin more so at a general election), 
will put pressure on headquarters to 
have removed from its Government in 
office the anti-suffrage members, in- 
«luding the present Premier, in order 
that a Government measure of wom- 
an suffrage may be introduced, to pla- 
eate the suffragists and leave the Lib- 
erals with unfettered hands, undimin- 
ished strength and increased prestige, 
to complete the ambitious program of 
jegislation they have undertaken be- 
fore the pendulum swings back and 
the Conservatives return to power. 

Entente Between Women and Labor 


veer round to 


policy as will be most likely to bring 
undivided Cabinet in favor of 
women’s suffrage in power. 

That the general objects in all bye- 
elections shall be to shorten the term 
of office of the Cabinet as at present 
constituted, especially by opposing 
anti-suffragist Ministers. 

To strengthen any party In the 
House of Cémmons which adopts 
women’s suffrage as part of its official 
program. 


GLEANINGS 


women lawyers 
New York 





Thirty-two 
recently graduated from 
University. 


more 





A suffrage store has been running 
ali the week in Ward 12, Boston, at 
the corner of Columbus avenue and 
West Canton street. It is attractively 
decorated. Meetings are held at 3 
o'clock and at 8, with speeches and 
music, and tea is served every after- 
noon. The committee are Miss Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Wiggin, Miss Cliff and Miss 
Harvey. 





Miss Lavinia Dock carried a green 
banner bearing a suffrage exhortation 
in New York on St. Patrick’s Day, 
and press reports say that she was 
cheered all along the line of the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade. During ‘“suf- 
frage week” at the Harlem Opera 
House, the decorations were of yellow 
—the suffrage color—but on March 17 
the women substituted green, in 
honor of the day. 





ate. The speakers were 


troduced the amendment, 


Apart from the tactical side of the] ting the amendment, six to three, bu 


question, the most significant part of 


the Union’s policy is the entente be-| it, and it was lost, 16 to 6. 





A hearing was given the advocates 
of the suffrage amendment before the 


vote was taken in the Delaware Sen- 
the State| to arrange for the 


Caulk, Mrs. Harry Hayward, Senator 
Walker, Senator Rinehardt, who in- 
and Miss 
Jeanette Rankin, of Montana. The 
Republicans voted in favor of submit- 


the Democrats voted solidly against 


introduced by the Connecticut W. S. 


for any such half-measures. 
theless, it was an advantage to have 
the Senate Committee sitting with 


Committee presided over the joint 
committees, and his presence, and 
that of other Senators favorable to 
the women, was of advantage to the 
suffragists. 

Women Disparaged—Antis Cheer 
Wednesday afternoon was given to 
the opponents, with the exception of 
half an hour at the end for rebuttals. 
Miss Price of Ohio was the principal 
speaker for the antis, although a num- 
ber of Connecticut women also made 
short speeches. The most noticeable 
feature of the anti-suffrage proceed- 
ings was the eagerness with which 
the antis applauded all sentiments de- 
rogatory to their own sex or expres- 
sive of distrust in democracy, and es- 
pecially distrust of working women. 
One speaker, in palliating the conduct 
of the Washington mob which insult- 
ed the suffrage paraders of March 3, 
observed that “American manhood 
had not learned to look for pure wom- 
anhood in the middle of the street.” 
This sentiment has since been vigor- 
ously repudiated in the local papers 
by men who resent the Washington 
mob being taken as typical of Ameri- 
can manhood. 

No vote has yet been taken on the 
resolution, but suffragists are very 
hopeful that the first step towards 
amendment will be taken before the 
Legislature adjourns. 





The magnificent suffrage tableaux 
given in Washington in connection 
with the suffrage procession will be 
repeated there next October. Miss 
Hazel McKaye, Who arranged the tab- 
leaux will go to Washington in June 
second presenta- 
tion, which will be on a larger scale 





president, Mrs. Cranston, Mrs. Win- fail 
field Quigley, Mrs. Caroline Cooper, than the first. 
Mrs. Mary B. Donnell, Mrs. Emma 


A bill to authorize the sterilization 
of mentally defective, epileptic and 


has passed the Michigan Senate. 





The Utah State Suffrage Council 
tl of Women met on Susan B. Anthony's 
birthday and adopted resolutions in 
honor of her memory. 





insane persons in State institutions 


Campaign Music; Encouraging the 


Never-| Best Recent Books, Mrs. Florence B,|N@W York on the evening of May 2, 


Peterson, Chicago. 
Afternoon: Some of the Best Fea- 


Conservation in 
Mrs. W. T. Johnston, Kan.; The 
Need of a Lecture and _Intelli- 
gence Bureau; Open-Air Speaking: 
Permits, Harriet E. Grim; Need of 
Chairman, Bertha Pratt King, Terre! 
Haute, Ind.; Spectacular Methods, 
Virginia Brooks, lll.; Parades; The 
Campaign Speaker: Three Qualifica- 
tions: Patience, Endurance, Sense of 
Humor, Mrs. Rex McCreery, Green 
Bay, Wis.; The Tactless Worker a 
Detriment; Automobile Tours, Cath- 
arine Waugh McCulloch; Utilizing 
Public Holidays, Caroline Bartlett 
Crane; Lessons from the Wisconsin 
Campaign, Mrs, Theodora W. You- 
mans, Waukesha, Wis.; New Occupa- 


Suffrage Work, 


tions, Miss Parmelia Mahan, Car- 
thage, Mo. 
Evening: Twentieth Century Light 


on Women's Traditional Duties: The 
Child, Mrs. Maud Wood Park; The 
Sick, Alice H. Wood, UL; Food, Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane; Clothing, Mrs. W. 
D. Knefler, St. Louis; Economy and 
Administration, Miss Kate Gordon, 
New Orleans. 
Friday, April 4 

Morning: Recognition of Our Ene- 
mies and Their Methods, Mrs. George 


Bass, Chicago; Sarah Barnwell El- 
liott, Tenn.; Ada L. James, Wis.; 


Should There Be a Special Commit- 
tee to Watch and Expose These Agen- 
cies? Mrs. Jennie C. Wilson, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; The German Situation 
in the Campaign States, Mrs. B. C. 


Gudden, Oshkosh, Wis.; Work on 
Election Day, Miss Marion Drake, 


Chicago; The Woman's’ Journal, 
Agnes E. Ryan; Press Work during 
the Campaign from State Headquar- 
ters, Mary Gray Peck, Ohio; Regular 
Local Press Work, Mrs. Theodora 
Youmans; The Suffrage Department 
in the Newspaper, Helen Bennett, 


Miss Marion Walters, 





ise Peters, Terra Haute, 
ports of Committees. 





Chicago Record-Herald; How Suffra- 
gists Can Help the Suffrage Editor, 
Chicago Tri-| | We pack 
bune; The Need of Making Suffrage 
Leaflets Local and Specific, Miss Lou- 
Ind.; Re 





Mrs, Catt will speak in Sayles Hall, 
Providence, R. I., April 2, at 8 P. M., 
on “Womanhood the World Around.” 
Admission free. 





Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumer: League, will 
speak on “Cause and Cure of Poverty,” 
at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, March 31, at 8 P. M. 





Miss Julia Lathrop and Miss Lucy 
Burns will speak in Norfolk, Va., 
March 30, at 3 P. M., at the Colonial 
Theatre, under the auspices of the 
Norfolk Equal Suffrage League. 





At the Women’s Political Union tea 
from 4 to 6 P. M., March 30, 46 EF. 29th 
street, New York City, Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett will speak and Miss 
Anna Constable will be the hostess. 





The Plays and Players, 
known Philadelphia social dramatic 
club, will give three one-act suffrage 
plays for the benefit of the Pennsyl- 
vania branch of the College FE. S. LL. at 
the Broad Street Theatre. April 8, 
at'2.30 P. M. 





Mrs. Florence Howe Hall is giving 
interesting lectures on the life work 


The |New Woman and the New Man, Cath-]°* Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia 


Ward Howe. She expects to come to 
Boston early in April, and has some 
open dates. Her address is 17 Living- 





The tea at the Headquarters of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. tomorrow will 
be in charge of the Brookline E. 8. A. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page will pre- 
side, and the Rev. Joseph Hutcheson 
will speak on “What Women Think.” 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell and Mrs. 
Charles Cunningham will be the 





A jubilee meeting will be held by 


Only one measure is being pushed] yontana Campaign; The South Dako- the New Jersey W. S. A., in Trenton 
by the suffragists, the resolution ta Campaign; The South and Equal on March 30, to celebrate the passage 
That the N. U. W. S. S., believing] @mending the State Constitution to| suffrage, Miss Belle Kearney, Miss,;|° the suffrage amendment by the 


Legislature. 





The beautiful allegorical tableaux 
given on the Treasury steps after the 


A., nor is it supporting them. The| Use of Suffrage Books, Dr. Anna B,| “@Shington Parade will be repeated 
feeling is that it is too late in the day Blount, Oak Park, Ill.; Some of the at the Metropolitan Opera House in 


9 


at a great meeting arranged by the 
N. A. W. S. A., the New York State 


the House Committee for the hear-|tures of the Ohio Campaign, Harrtet| - 5. 4. the Woman Suffrage Party, 
ings, for the chairman of the Senate Taylor Upton, Elizabeth J. Hauser; the Political Equality Association, the 


Franchise Society and the 
On May 38 there will 


Equal 
Men’s League. 


be a suffrage procession, organized by 
the Woman’s Political Union, with alt 
the societies taking part, followed by 
a large meeting held by the Political 
Equality Union in Carnegie Hall. 


Copyright by E. F. FOLEY 


uve. TETRAZZINI wares 


1 find Evans’ Pastilles excellant and 


fisacions. 
2: Za aa : p 
EVANS’ “vusenvc PASTILLES 


Clear the Air Passages from 
Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness. 
Producing Perfect Voice. 
Druggists 25 or EVANS, 92 William St., N. ¥. 





To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print. 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 74e Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes, COMPANY 
taa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


BEST ON 
EARTH 


for repairing China, Glassware, Fur- 
niture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting and Tipping Billiard 
Cues. Also Rubber and Leather Ce- 
ment. All three kinds 15¢ per bottle. 
rom your dealer. 

Hamilton 


coupons with our goods. Ask your 
dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, President. 
461 Pearl St. New York City. 
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OF SOUTH 
NOT YET PURGED 


Upholder of Child Labor Claims| This wretch a child? You say het property rights bill. Gov. Hooper an- 


75 Per Cent. of Spinners Are 
Children 





“Child Wages in the Cotton Mills— 
Our Modern Feudalism,” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Dr. A. J. McKel- 
way, Southern secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, at the 
recent Conference on Child Labor in 
Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. McKelway said, 
in part: 





“We work in his mill. We live in 
his house. Our children go to his 
school... And on Sunday we go to hear 
his preacher.” This is the pathetic 
plaint of the cotton mill workers of 
North Carolina, spoken in substance 
more than once to our agents in that 
State. It is refreshing to observe 
that at least the system of feudalism 
is recognized and resented by the 
workers themselves. 

A Few “Show Mills” 

The expression we have quoted 
might be amplified with regard to 
some twenty or twenty-five mills in 
the South that are invariably adver- 
{ised for their betterment work, with 
a significant silence as to the 700 
other cotton mills that merely bask in 
ihe reflected glory of the “show 
mills.” “We spend our leisure time, 
after the eleven-hour day, those of us 
who can read, in his reading room. 
Our children play in his streets. 
When we are sick or hurt in his mill, 
we go to his hospital. We are arrest- 
oa by his constable and tried by his 
magistrate. And when’ we die we are 
buried in his cemetery.” 

Child wages in the cotton mill and 
our modern feudalism are two themes 
closely related as cause and effect. 

Spinners 75 Per cent. Children 

The children of the cotton mills 
whom we wish to bring within the 
operation of the law prohibiting their 


cmployment, are the children under 


fourteen years of age. Mr. R. M. Mil- 
ler, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., who re- 
cently appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Kiepresentatives to plead for protec- 
lion against the competition of the 
“pauper labor of Europe” in the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods, once went 
into print to say, in opposition to a 
child labor bill which proposed rais- 
ing the age-limit for girls from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, that 75 per 
cent. of the spinners of North Caro- 
lina were fourteen years or under. 
Low Pay for Adults 

The wages which these children get, 
the doffers and spinners, is not low, 
considering the fact that it is child’s 
work. The Federal Bureau of Labor 
found in 1908-09 in the Southern 
mills that were investigated that 251 
children under 12 years of age earned 
less than $2 per week, and 731 chil- 
dren of 12 and 13 earned less than $2 
per week. But there were 1,700 work- 
ers from 14 to 20 years of age who 
earned less than $2 a week. There 
were more girls from 18 to 20 years 
of age earning less than $2 per week 
than there were of girls from 14 to 15 
earning less than $2. Out of 32,409 
workers in the cotton mills, whose 
actual wages per week were copied 
from the pay rolls, only 1,444 earned 
from $8 to $9 a week, and one of these 
Was a boy and one a girl under 12 
years of age. And when we come to 
the $12 limit, only 54 women out of 
17,066 earned from $11 to $12 a week, 
and one of these was a girl under 16 
years of age, while 241 men out of 
14,000 reached that wage, and one of 
these was a boy under 16. 

Same System in New England 

The facts driven home by these un- 
questionable figures is that the wages 
of children are high as compared 
with the wages of the adult workers. 
The same general result is shown, 
though, with higher ages for children 
and a higher scale of wages, for the 
New England mills. When 17,517, 
more than half the employees whose 
Wages were reported, earn less than 
$5 a week, I know they earn it be- 
Cause out of that 17,517, there are 
7,825 children under 16 who earn the 
Same wages. In any child-employing 
industry the wages of the adult are 
Measured by the wages of the chil- 
dren. 

Child Labor Lowers Wages 

I pay the cotton manufacturer the 
compliment of supposing that he is 
a3 intelligent as the trade unionist. 
The labor unions have known for 2 
long time that child labor depresses 





By Jeannette Marks 





hands 

Once played with toys, her lips with 
song, 

That glee laughed from her baby 
eyes? 


And now for him who bids she sighs? 


You say this wretch was once a girl 
Who answered touch of wind and sun? 
And now sleeps but when night is 
done? 


You saw her ask for work; nay, beg 

With eager hands, with starving lips, 

Cry for the work which none would 
give, 

For none would let her toil to live;— 

That sin must have its fugitive? 


Poor, hapless child, poor, nameless 


one, 
Still web of all those fluttering wings 
Her childhood knew! .. . You say 


such things 
Are just? The punishment sin brings? 
—Success. 





Mrs. Champ Clark read an original 
poem at the recent meeting of the 
ederal Suffrage Association in Wash- 
ington. Several hundred dollars were 
raised for this branch of the work, 





Miss Minnie Bronson finally accept- 
ed the challenge of Mrs. Jenny Law 
Hardy to debate in Detroit, and an in- 
teresting evening was the result. Mrs. 
Hardy touched eloquently upon the 
working of suffrage in New Zealand. 
This subject occasioned the first en- 
counter of the two on Miss Bronson’s 
previous visit. 
to have been singularly reticent on 
the theme when brought face to face 
with the facts. 


last week in Massachusetts, 
the place of Dr. Shaw, who was not 
well enough to fill her engagements. 
She spoke before the Suffrage Clubs 
in Concord and Lowell, and in Spring- 
field she addressed the teachers. As 
the campaign is on in New York, Miss 


own State. Headquarters have already 
been established in all the cities be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. Most 
of them have rooms large enough for 
public meetings, from which a revenue 
can be obtained by renting to other 
organizations, and in some, stores 
have been established, displaying in 
the windows suffrage goods and lit- 
erature, and sometimes attractive arti- 
cles of food. Such Headquarters are 
very valuable as a focus for the suf- 
frage activities. 








wages. The manufacturer knows this 
also, and holds on to the children 
whom he employs because he believes 
in equal pay for equal work, and the 
employment of children keeps down 
the wage-scale for all his employees. 
Are Virtual Slaves 

While the employees have become 
more helpless, their employers have 
grown more powerful. The only free- 
dom yet retained by these helpless op- 
eratives is the liberty of changing 
their feudal lords, and there have 
been such bitter complaints of the 
migratory character of the cotton 
mill workers that I look to see some 
baronial edict put forth that no fam- 
ily will be employed at one mill that 
moves from another‘without the em- 
ployer’s consent. 

No “Benevolent Feudalism” 

This feudalism is sometimes called 
a benevolent feudalism, because it 
sometimes builds, out of the surplus 
made by the labor at low wages of 
the workers, schools and _ hospitals, 
and libraries and so forth. But there 
is no benevolent feudalism. The ex- 
pression is a contradiction in terms. 
The best benevolence would be to in- 
crease the pay-roll, so that the em- 
Lployees might do some of these 
things for themselves. 

Give Chance for Self-Help 
Abolish child labor, and the child 
can go to school. Then the wage- 
scale will rise to the point where a 
man or woman can support the family, 
where educated and intelligert work- 
ers can make their own terms as to 
hours and wages and the conditions 
of labor. This is not theory but his- 
tory. In England, after a century of 
struggle, these things have happened 
in the cotton mill industry. There is 
no reason under heaven, save that of 
unenlightened greed, why the same 
industry in the South should not be 
put upon a better basis than any- 
where else in the world, so that it 
shall become one of which we can all 
be proud, rather than one whose prof- 





its smell of blood. 


Miss Bronson seems 


Miss Harriet May Mills, president of 
New York S. W. S. A., spent part of 
taking 


Mills is already hard at work in her 


Tennessee has passed a woman's 


nounced that he would allow it to be- 
come law without his signature. 





Senator Philips’s bill, which is de- 
scribed as putting married women up- 
on an exact par with married men, 
recently passed the Missouri House. 





When the Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives took final action on the 
suffrage amendment, only four votes 
were lacking of the necessary two- 
thirds. Every Republican voted for 
the measure. 





Five suffragists recently acted and 
spoke before the talking moving pic- 
tures in New York. They were Miss 
Harriet May Mills, Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, Miss Elizabeth Freeman, Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw and Mrs. John 
Rogers, Jr. 





The State Board of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. went to Springfield Mon- 
day and there, with the local league, 
planned a vigorous campaign for West- 
ern Massachusetts. The Springfield 
League, will move into its Headquar- 
ters at 210 Myrick Building, on 
April 1, 

Mrs, Harvey W. Wiley and others 
emphasized the need of woman's bal- 
lot, in their addresses at the recent 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., by 
the Vice Commission of the Illinois 
Senate, All this agitation of the white 
slave question is women's 
eyes and minds. 


opening 


After the first consideration of wom- 
an suffrage in the Massachusetts 
House, the Progressive Party Head- 
quarters sent out hundreds of letters 
asking Progressives all over the State 
to telephone their legislators asking 
them to vote for the suffrage amend- 
ment, The Progressives also volun- 
teered any other help they could give. 





Mrs. Ella Wilson, Mayor of Hunne- 
well, Kan., has won her long fight 
against hostile members of the City 
Council. The State Supreme Court 
has just ousted the three Councilmen 
against whom charges had been filed 
by Mrs. Wilson. The court found the 
three guilty of wilful misconduct in 
office, and of persistent failure to per- 
form their duties. 


Before members of the Senate and 
House begin the extra session, April 
7, they will be asked to gather in the 
rotunda of the Capitol and.-there re- 
ceive the petitions. Many will comply 
with the request. The others will 
have the petitions brought to them by 
messengers on the floor of the Senate 
or House, or in their committee 
rooms, or wherever they happen to be. 

William J. Burns, widely known ag 
a detective, is a believer in woman 
suffrage, “Give the women an oppor- 
tunity to use the ballot,” he said re 
cently, “and we can appeal to them | 
when the time comes to point out the 
necessity of bettering conditions of 


Cleveland Suffrage Headquarters 
for three days recently resembled a 
thriving milliner’s shop. From morn- 
ing until night—no eight-hour day— 
ten women sewed and tried on, and 
sewed again, and on Saturday before 
Easter these same women persuaded 
old and young that these hats were 
ravishing. No hat cost over five dol- 
lars, no hat brought less than one dol- 
lar. An attractive shop loaned an up- 
stairs room with great windows on 
Euclid avenue. Tea was served in 
the afternoon. One day's sale and ap- 
proximately three days’ work brought 
$225. 





Michigan is greatly stirred over the 
campaign. Mrs. Boyer is doing press 
work and helping in many other ways. 
Miss Alice Carpenter, Mrs. Clara Lad- 
dey, Mrs. Glendower Evans, Mrs. Celia 
White, Mrs. Elizabeth Schauss, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, Mrs. R. Y. FitzGer- 
ald, Miss Eleanor Garrison and Mrs. 
Ethel Vorce are among those helping 
in Detroit, while Mrs. Hackstaff, Miss 
Rankin, Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Colby 
are among those in the field. 

After the Suffrage Conference in 
Cleveland described in our columns 
last week, Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Upton 
went to Toledo and addressd a large 
and influential meeting. They then 
crossed over into Michigan, and spoke 
14 two meetings at Grand Rapids, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Huntley Russell. 
Here they met Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, 
who was giving two weeks to the cam- 
paign. The next afternoon Mrs. Catt 
spoke at the annual banquet of the De- 
troit State Federation of Women’s 
(Clubs, and in the evening addressed a 
large parlor meeting. On Sunday 
3,000 people attended a mass meeting 
at the Armory, where Mrs. Catt was 
given an ovation, and former op- 
ponents declared themselves in favor. 
At all public meetings Mrs. Upton 
asked for the collection. At the De- 
troit mass meeting it amounted to 
t507. She had tested out the loyalty 
of the Cleveland suffragists by asking 
for a collection from people who had 
already paid for dinner tickets 





PALLET RO 
IN THE MAGAZINES 





Bennett, Helen Christine. Julia 
Tutwiler, first citizen of - Alabama. 
Pictorial Review. New York. April. 


Bly, Nellie. The woman suffrage 
pageant. National Waterways. Wash- 
ington. April. 

Finot, Jean. The woman of tomor- 
row. Independent. New York. March 
20. 

Grant, Alice. Why I work; a mar- 
vied woman's protest against a worn- 
out conventionality. Pictorial Review. 
New York. April. 


Pappenheim, Bertha. The Jewish 
woman in religious life. Jewish Re- 
view. London. January. 

Penalizing parenthood. [The ld- 
gell case.] Independent. New York, 
March 20, 

Theiss, L. E. and Theiss, M. A. 
How the women of California are pre- 
paring for citizenship. Pictorial Re- 
view. New York. April. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





A correspondent of the New York 
Times having declared that the im- 
pelling motives of the militant suffrag- 
ettes were “drugs and_ hysteria.” 
Beatrice Harraden writes to that 
paper: “I know personally and inti- 
mately most of the women who do 
these deeds of disorder. I have fre- 
quently seen them just before and im- 
mediately after they have done what 
they consider to be their duty in the 
militant campaign. They are actuat- 
ed, not’ by drugs, but by a quiet and 
firm conviction that all constitutional 
methods have been proved to be use- 
less in overcoming the prejudices of 
Englishmen. Théy are spurred on, not 
by hysteria, but by a deep sense of 
centuries of wrong and_ injustice 
some slight hint of which has reached 
American women lately in the dis: 
graceful treatment meted out to them 
in their Washington parade. What 
ever criticisms may be expressed in 
America on the actions of the militant 
suffragettes, there should at least be 
no mistake about the spirit in which 
these actions are done—the spirit of 
calm, deliberate self-sacrifice.” 





voted to Woman Suffrage. 
is well known for its literary 
of the day. 


Street, London, E. C. 


postage), 2 dollars 25¢. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Edited by Frederick and Emmeline Pethick Lawrence 


Has the largest circulation of all the British papers de- 
It contains the fullest news, both 
militant and non-militant, gives the clearest political outlook, 


its contributors all the most distinguished Suffrage writers 


By post from the Publisher, 4-7, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Annual Subscription (including toreigu 


columns, and numbers among 











our municipalities. I have always felt 
that the women would take great in- 
terest in bringing about proper civic 
conditions, for men are busy and | 
leave it to the politicians.” 





The little ruction now going on in 
Brookline between the suffragists and 
the antis illustrates the extravagant 
claims of the latter. They put up an 
euormous sign reading “Women Do 
Not Want to Vote”; and now they are 
seeking injunctions to keep the suffra- 
gists from putting up a sign announc- 
ing that the Brookline Suffrage Head- 
quarters are just around the corner— 
a clear proof that some women do 
want to vote. 


This week will see the opening of 
the campaign in the “Southern Tier” 
of counties in New York, under the 
experienced care of Mrs. Gertrude 
Nelson Andrews. Her line of work 
will have some new features, as it is 
to be largely educational; that is, she 
will train others to carry on the work 
in their districts, so that she may 
leave a trail of active suffrage cam- 
paigners behind her as she goes on 
through the State. She plans to speak 
at stores and factories in the morn- 
ings, to hold classes in public speaking 
in the afternoon, and to address pub- 
lic meetings in the evenings. This 
means hard work, but she will do it 
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2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. 


Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 
100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. 


Blackwell 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. 


585 Boylston Street 


LITERATURE 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up -io-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in Michigan 
Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY-—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It is 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. 


Per 100, 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Per 100 


ORDER FROM — 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


5 cts. 


Just the thing to 


Postpaid, $1.60. 


$1.50. 


It is just 


$1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 


Boston, Mass. 








VOTES FO 


Ten dollars a gross. 
Make funds for your State agd the 
bazaars, circuses, etc. 








TOY BALLOONS . 


VOTES FOR MOTHER 


TOY BALLOONS 


ELLOW rubber with black letters; about 18 inches in circumference, 
Samples 12c each. 


They make the best spectacular display for a Suf- 
frage Parade for the money expended. 


Votes for Women Toy Balloon Company si3.S9ts,8" aye. 


R WOMEN 


Reed sticks 60c per Ib. 
cause by selling them at your fairs, 


Pateats perdirg. 








all, and do it well. 
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GOVERNOR WANTS 
TO SIGN AGAIN 


Iowa Executive Hopes for Final 
Legislative Action at Next 
Session 





‘Our bill was signed by Gov. Clark 
last Saturday, and the pen, a hand- 
some new fountain one, presented by 
Senator Thomas Robinson, was given 
to me for the State Association,” 
writes Mrs. Ruby J. Eckerson, Secre- 
tary of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. “Gov. Clark said he hoped 
that two years from now it might 
again be used to sign a similar docu- 
ment, and I said we hoped that he 
We feel 
very happy, but realize what is ahead 


might be the one to use it. 


of us. 

“We miss dear Mrs. Coggeshall. To 
think that victory was so near, and 
she could not be with us! but I am 


sure, as I took the pen, I felt her pres- 
ence, and could almost hear her say 
‘Well done!’ Dr. Nina did 
splendid as our lobbyist, and 
sure-enough fight on. 
what she 


Dewey 
work 
there 
Very 


was a 
could have done 
did to keep the bill out of the pit- 
falls dug for it, and Allen, 
who had charge of the bill in the Sen- 
was a strong man, and a 
The fight was in the Senate; 


few 
Senator 


ale, good 
fighter. 


no trouble in the House. 


WOMEN WANTED 
FOR MESSENGERS 


Each Congressional District Re- 
quested to Send Women to 
Washington April 7 


It is desired to present to each mem 
ber of the U.S 
tives, upon the opening of the 


House of Representa 
pecial 
session of Congress on Aprii 7th, a let- 
ter from some Suffrage Association, or 
individual, in his district, urging con- 


sideration of a constitutional amend- 


ment for woman suffrage during the 
session. There should also be one for 


each of the two Senators. 

livery State president is asked to 
find at least one woman in each Con- 
gressional District of State who 
will go to Washington ask her 
Congressman to vote for the suffrage 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 
and present a letter from that district 
to him on April 7. As the time is| 1 
very short to organize so widespread 
a demonstration, we urge anyone will- 


her 
and 


ing to go, or knowing anyone in Wash-| 4 
ington from her district who could go, 





to send the name to her State presi-| , 


dent immediately. 


“EVERYWOMAN’S | 
ROAD” SUCCESS 
Morality Play Given by Boston 
Suffragists Proves Wonderful 
Scene of Beauty 


“Kverywoman's Road,” the morality 
play'given by Boston suffragists Tues- 
day and Wednesday, proved one of 
the most beautjful productions of its 
witnessed in this part of 
the country. Its unique presentation, 
the poetry of the chant of 
the music, and the artistic costuming, 
all added to the effect. 

The Morality was given 
personal direction of its author, Miss 
Josephine Hammond, and was present- 
the Boston Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation for Good Government for the 
benefit of The Woman’s Journal. The 
whole audience was enthusiastic over 
the Miss Hammond herself 
as Truth, Mrs. Harold Page as Every- 
woman, and Miss Virginia Tanner as 
especially 


kind ever 


its lines, 


under the 


ed by 


success. 


the Faun Spirit, were ap- 
plauded. 
No curtain was used. When the au- 


dience began to file in they saw before 


tution, a 


session 


jority 
tion at 
being made for a great Campaign. 


SOUTH POLE HERO 
FOR MILITANTS 


SUFFRAGE PEN 


North Dakota Executive Makes 
Present to Suffrage Workers— 





Campaign Planned 


The North Dakota suffrage amend- 
ment was signed by Gov. Hanna in the 
presidents of the 
League, the State 
U., and other workers. 
Hanna presented the pen to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Preston Anderson, president of 
the State W. C. T. U., who presented 
it to Mrs. E. M. Darrow, president of 
the Votes for Women League. 
name of the League, Mrs. Darrow re- 
turned it to Mrs. Anderson, in recog: 
nition of the twenty years’ fight the 
Ww. C. T. U. has made for suffrage in 
North Dakota. : 
won by all the forces working together 
in perfect harmony. 
By a special provision of the consti- 
measure extending suffrage 
to women, after having passed but one 
Legislature, 
voted upon by the electors, but must 


presence o 
Votes for Women 
a. Gh Se 


of t 






men 


‘“G make a 


‘ a genere 


914. 


will go to 
will require for its passage only a ma- 
on the ques- 
are already 


of tl 


Captain Amundsen Says English- 
men Treat Women No Better 


the 


f the 


he 


Jack and Jill have equal will 

And equal strength and mind, 
But when it comes to equal rights, 
Poor Jill trails far behind. 


This little pig went to business, 
This little pig stayed at home, 
This little pig bad the suffrage, 
This little pig had none. 

This little pig said “Wee, wee, wee, 
I'm going to get il 


some 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty 
It takes all the 


true 


receive a majority of all the votes Cast 
This 
yoted upon at the general election in 
Should it fail to receive a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast at this elec- 
tion, the regular constitutional amend 
ment, which has also just been passed, 
will be presented to the legislative as- 
sembly of 1915, and if if carries there, 


al election. 


the electors 


1e votes cast 


polls. Plan 


Than Esquimaux 


Captain 
coverer of 


through Colorado the other day, and 
was interviewed by Post. 
Ile was asked his opinion on a variety 
ot subjects, including the militant suf- 
Amundsen 
wegian, a native of a country where 
He is reported as say- 


fragists. 


women vo 


ng: 


“The British suffragette is justified 
in the method she is employing to ob- 


7A _—_ 
Roald Amundsen, the dts- 
the South Fole, passed 


Capt. 


te, 


tain the ballot. 


“Englishmen have not gone beyond 
the Esquimaux in their knowledge of 





them the courtyard of Truth. After 
the prelude Everywomean rises from 
the audience, and, 


with Truth, watches the course of the 


women burden-bearers of the Past file | 


through the aisles and across the , 
stage. Finally, determined to be a. 
Life-giver and not a 

woman goes forth into 

lanes of life” with the Flame. 


Too much praise cannot be given 
Miss Hammond and those who partici- 


pated in the successful event. 


Packard Motor Car Company em- 
ployees in Detroit to the number of 
3,000 or 4,000 are decorated with equal 
suffrage buttons, as the result of a re- 
cent meeting held by Miss Nina 
Parshall, 


. 


|. 


success. 


' good. 
women, 


fight for f 
1 


be companions, 
toys or slaves. 
has been learned and is practiced in 


reedom. 


This, 


‘ America.” 


The victory 


had wu great fall; 
women as Well as the 


Republic. Amen. 


the 






Gov. 


In the 


had been 


may be 


THEATRE LIKES 








Harlem Opera House Breaks Box 
Office Records With Suffrage 
Program 





Suffrage week at the Harlem Opera 
House, New York, under the auspices 
of the Woman Suffrage Party, was a 
wonderful success. As it began upon 
St. Patrick’s Day, the decorations 
were of green. On every other day 
the house was ablaze with yellow. 
The audiences were large, and con- 
tained an unusual number of men. The 
sentiment appeared to be 
favorable. 


two speeches 
the first and 


thereafter 
between 


day 
made 


the evening. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. Catt, Miss Foy, from Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 


toss Weeks, Mrs. Raymond 





” 


day 


will be 


in 1916; and 


Denver 


after conferring ; OT treatment of women. They regard 
l them as so many trained dogs, to be 
lused for their pleasure or service, or " 
as display advertisements of 
If the women are rewarded 
Waster, Every-| With a bone, well and good. If they 
the “little do not even get that, also well and 


“They are quite right, these militant 
and I wish them every luck. 
| Indeed, I'd like to help them in their 


| “To get the most out of life, men 

must come to know that women must 
and not chattels or 
I understand, | It 


is a Nor- 


their 





a 


fc 


a 


iC 
SUFFRAGE WEEK 


But 


men. 
problem. 


Daughter 


nly. 


xre she 


Elizabet 


for 
incheon. I 


The Bishop 


of Chicago Bishop 
Changes Opinion After Few 
Months in Free State 


Mrs. Griffeth, leader of the}ter, who has been 
Assembly District, made the opening|him in various phases of his philan- 
speech on the first day; and twice a/thropic work, was opposed to it until 
were| She made a trip to California, from 
second} Which she has lately returned. 
acts, one in the afternoon and one in| She is reported as saying: 
Had Near-Sighted Prejudices 
“The prejudices I took West with 
Miss} me were the usual instinctive ones of 
Katharine D. Blake, Mrs. de Rivera,|the near-sighted woman quite content- 
Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mrs. Anna|ed with the conduct of her male rela- 
Brown| tives at home 
know what she says: 
“*A woman's mission is to be wom- 
Her place is in the home. 
duty is to do her own work better be- 
the work of 
Let her settle her own servant] j; 
Her privilege is to 
ence votes, not to cast them.’ 
: “It Sounds So Silly” 
“Soon after I arrived in California, 
Mother Goose Mrs. Watson, presi- 
dent of the Northern California Equal 
Suffrage League, who did as much as 
ny one woman in the State to secure 
he vote 


Up-to-Date |: 


tries to 


h I 


women, 
took the occasion to air 
some of my reasons for not believing 
Mrs. Watson 
intelligence, 
characteristic o 
Afterward my 


, 


and in 


share 


wowe 


says 


politics. 


was 


Swe 


formerly 


in suffrage. 
with the 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, patience 
Ifuw does suffrage grow? only smiled in answer. 
With courage, faith and patience, sister, who had 
And working girls all in a row. 7 


n 
Sing a song of suffrage, y 


All are free and equal, 


ie aside and said 
vhat you said if you have to, but do 


firmly: 


ALIFORNIA MAKES 
HER SUFFRAGIST 


“What California women will do to 
the laws, no one, not even a weather 
prophet, would venture to preditt, yet. 
what suffrage has already done 
for the women themselves made a suf- 
fragist out of me,’ 
Katharine Fallows, daughter of Bish- 
op Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 

has always been 
mainly |favor of equal suffrage, but his daugh- 
associated with 


Miss Alice 


a guest 


in 


Now 


You 


Her 





The Malted Cereal Co.’s 


Malt 
Breakfast 
Food 


Westfield Pure 
Food List 


This famous Board of 
Health says: “We desire to 
submit a list-of food pro- 
ducts which were found of 
high grade and worthy of 
honorable mention.” ~ [np 
this honor list ‘is Malt 
Breakfast Food. No further 


endorsement is needed. 














MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


would be a great 


pleasure to me to 


influ-|bave more of the women's trade who are 


eaders of the Journal. 
ume quality 


My Gloves for the 
, as low in price ($1.10, 
150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
‘ity, 


nm 3 


and IT have been a constant advertiser 
f a small one; furthe rmore, | am inter 
sted in the work of women 


eos mM 


at| WISCONSIN WILL 


NOT BE BEATEN 


| oe Colonel Watrous Says Defeats 
ePiNesS an 
t her, but| “te Often Reversed — Wash- 


ington Disgrace Helps 


shared all ——— 


1y prejudices against suffrage, took 


Pleasanter for the Men 


‘Believe 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Watrous of 
Milwaukee writes that he believes the 
ill-treatment of the suffrage parade in 


i pte > Pagina folks keep it to yourself out here. It sounds eg tanle cai a great help 
Are eating all (the pie). so silly. Do you suppose a woman is Wines ‘tx o ena @ 5 
any less womanly just because she is icalitalinds . “aah wtlag the Wisconsin 

When the polls are open votes?” This after two years in Cali- f be) i ae , ‘ tr the question be- 
To women we will sing, fornia, ore the people again. It is likely to 


be voted on favorably by both Houses. 


Democracy is King. This who fought the proposition i 
: > _— ree or ¢ ; i — ight. pos 1 in 
by courtesy of Howard M. Pierce} _ I found she was berfectly righ 1912 are active in their efforts to pre 
& Co Was one mother | visited any less]. . — , 
‘ _| vent the Legislature from granting 
womanly because she talked intelli- tl oe ; 7 S 
sently about the referendum and re 1¢ privilege at this session. The; 
, . . ” — 7 , e _- 26) a ‘ i 
and the Washington “hikers. rhe|® i 7 18 ' cl ' - hil Say that, inasmuch as women were 
: on ‘ call with her husband and boys while 
Party was permitted to sell The Wom- . d 1 thei , . bet th defeated by a large majority in.1912 
, . she darnec 1eir socks before Pie ‘ wens 
an Voter and take enrolments in the]” it is little less than impertine 
; en oe , npertinent for 
open fire, instead of about the petty 


lobby. Best of all, the theatrical man- 


ager at the close of the week said that 
he had had the receipts at the 
box office of any seven days since the 
heuse opened; and he intends to re- 
peat the invitation. 


best 


BRUTAL TORTURE 
FORCES RELEASE 


Sylvia Pankhurst Wins Freedom 
After Treatment That Rivals 
Mediaeval Inquisition 


Sylvia Vankhurst was released from 
Holloway prison last week because 
the authorities were afraid that she 
would not survive the forcible feeding 
io which she has beeu subjected. She 
had sentenced to mouths’ 
imprisonment and about mouth 
had The spirit of the 
militant is shown by the following 
letter sent to her mother a few days 
before her release: 

“Dearest Mother:—I am_ fighting! 
Fighting! Fighting! I have four, five 
or six attendants every day, as well as 
two doctors. I am fed through the 
sioinach tube twice a day. They pry 
open my mouth with a _ steel gag, 
pressing it in where there is a gap in 
my teeth. I resist all the time. My 
gums are always bleeding. 
am afraid they may be saying 
that we do not resist, yet my shoul- 
ders are bruised by the struggling 
while they hold the tube in my throat. 
1 used to feel I should go mad at 
first. I think they feared I was pretty 
near it, but I have got over that, and 
my digestion is the thing most likely 
to suffer now. 


been two 
one 


been served. 


“Sylvia.” 





Aceording to a later report, Sylvia 
Pankhurst is now in a nursing home. 
is said 
her eyes were ruptured as 
of her forcible feeling, 


a result 





the 


that the blood vessels of 


drop 


schools 
than for the 


The 


wider 


the 
the 


better 
individy 


current eve 


enjoying th 


day, with 
guide, 


had been 
almost killc 
their work 
real 
gether 
political 


realize that 


work 





whose 


their 
game for a minute to dis- 


the 


ittle worries of a day 
Wouldn't you rather have a party of 
women 
their bridge 
cuss the bill about free text 
ir children 
t of 


latest bi 


inte 


sense 


lal 


nts 


em 


few 


rest, 


wome 


and 


too 


house 


on the ranch? 


cards 


the 


suffrage 
I met 
make it worth while as a mere experi- 


pol 


keenly. 


8, far 
work took 

often, told me that suffrage had sim- 
ply transformed things for the women 
Who lived in the houses. 


dull-eyed 


“dobby 


and 


interest. 
for lectures 
discussions; 


it 


the 
Now 


the 


abs 


they 


and 


and 


scundal? 


Increases Human Efficiency 
“The educational effect on the wom- 
en was What especially interested me. 
vital 


more 


self-expression, the greater tolerance. 


brought 


ment in increased human efficiency. 
Women Gain Fresh 
“It seemed wonderful to see 


Interests 


en everywhere flocking to classes in! je 


itical 


and the meaning of government, and 
Passing 
through a forlorn piece of country one 
my 
there 


apart, 
him 


Before they 
lifeless, 


and 
monotony 
ence of 
meet 
clusses 


Election Explained to School Girls 
“At a fashionable girls’ school one 
morning it was a novel experience to 
see a learned professor from the law 
school interpreting the election to a 
class of girls as seriously and 
estly as if they had been boys, and to 
was the fact that they 
were embryo citizens that made them 
sit forward in their chairs and drink 
in the information so eagerly. 
Women Learn Team Work 
“To the women who organized to 
in the Presidential campaign, 
whatever their party, I fancy, those 
| weeks preceding the election gave a 


forget 


books for 


attended 


would 


wom- 


science 


any 


and 
they sing over 
their work, and make home a place 
their husbands really like to stay in. 


earn- 


them to ask for another trial. 


“For fifty years, with three eXxcep- 
tions, the Democratic party has been 
coming before the people every font 
yeurs the 


most 


working 
President. On occasions the 
have been beaten by an overwhelming 
majority, but when another 
ros around they bob up with vigor 
and 


for clection of a 


election 
hopefulness. They have gone 
down again and again, yet they come 
up smiling whenever the opportunit 
is Offered to nominate candidates and 
to} make campaigns. 
“One member of the Wisconsin Leg 
islature said, ‘As woman suffrage was 
defeated in 1912, that should have set 
tied the question as far as Wisconsin 
is concerned.’ 
had looked years, lie 
would have remembered that Wiscon 
sin elected a Democratic Governor ov 
Lwo and that within four 
years from the last election, a Repub 
lican carried the State by over 100,000 
majority. 

“The 


(mostly 


Ile is short-sighted. If 


back a few 


occasions 


opponents of suffrace 
direction of 
recall that 
there are revulsions and revulsion: 

of “The people are rapidly awakening 
to the fact that, by the use of 
to-}sums of the alliance of 
liquor societies with the other bad ele 
ments in communities, and the ability 
to hire press agents, it has been made 
possible to defeat woman suffrage, no! 


woman 
the 
should 


working at 


liquor societies) 


Jarge 
money, by 


only in Wisconsin but in other 
States. People today, however, are 
discovering that it is no credit 0 


them to co-operate with this element 
in defeating the cause, and in the next 
election this undesirable element wil! 
find itself snowed under, probably 
as great an extent as it, snowed, unde 
the proposition in 1912.” 








———— 
training in team work and the subor 
dination of self in the interest 
something greater that will kee? 


them from ever being quite so P& 
senal and petty about their own co” 
cerns as they have been before,” 
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